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ROBERT J. WATT SHOULD 
be in London by the time this issue 
reaches our readers. The American 
Federation of Labor’s international 
representative has left Washington 
for the British capital to attend an 
important meeting of the Governing 
3ody of the International Labor 
Organization, on which he repre- 
sents American workers; decisions 
reached at this meeting may have a 
far-reaching effect upon the labor 
policies to be established in the lib- 
erated countries. While in London, 
Mr. Watt is expected to push for the 
early convening of a world confer- 
ence of free trade unions under the 
legitimate auspices of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, 
as recommended by the A. F. of L. 
convention last November. 


THE U.S. SUPREME COURT 
has dashed the hopes of the so-called 
Christian-American Association and 
other labor enemies by refusing to 
uphold the Texas anti-labor law, 
which not only required registration 
and licensing of organizers but also 
specified that a labor man could not 
make a speech soliciting member- 
ship in a union unless he had first 
registered. The high court, as ex- 
pected, found such interference with 
the rights of free speech and assem- 
bly a clear violation of the Consti- 
tution. We call our readers’ atten- 
tion to an article in this issue by 
Joseph A. Padway, in which the 
A. F. of L. counsel reports on the 
important decision by the Colorado 
Supreme Court with reference to 
Colorado’s anti-labor law. The 
Colorado decision was handed down 
prior to that of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Texas case. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


MUCH NONSENSE IS BEING 
spoken by persons in high places 
on the subject of manpower. Yes. 
there is a manpower squeeze in war 
plants here and there about the 
country—but it’s not anywhere 
near the colossal proportions inti- 
mated by the advocates of compul- 
sory national service legislation. 
The total manpower shortage in all 
plants that are behind in war work 
because of a lack of sufficient man- 
power was only 146,000 workers on 
December 30, according to the War 
Manpower Commission. Organized 
labor, on a voluntary basis, is tak- 
ing effective action to supply these 
modest needs—has supplied many 
thousands of skilled workers during 
the past few weeks. In this war free 
American labor has proved that it 
has it all over slave labor. So why 
ape the Nazis and Japs now? 


A LARGE WAR PLANT ASKED 
the War Manpower Commission 
for 1,800 workers recently. Oh, 
the need was urgent; so urgent. 
Eleven days later the plant laid off 
500. Labor knows of cases, too, 
where plants have asked for trainees 
in certain occupations when they 
were dismissing skilled men in the 
same occupations. Are such greedy 
efforts to replace high-paid workers 
with low-paid workers representa- 
tive of “genuine manpower needs”? 
And how about the Midwestern 
arsenal that advertised for workers 
and found 2,000 at its gates though 
it needed, and hired, only 50? 
Such facts as these, cited by Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, make it clear that 
many so-called manpower needs 
are overestimated and many seem- 
ing shortages greatly exaggerated. 
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Germany IN THIS ISSUE 


The German people have proved 
themselves utterly untrustworthy 
and appallingly tenacious of evil. 
They have fought two world wars 
to the bitter end in the hope of a 
higher standard of living at the cost UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION NOW P 
of their neighbors. Clark M. Eichelberger 

After the last war we trusted the te 
German people to disarm, materially ACROSS THE SEA Putin pees 
and morally. They swindled us. 
We trusted them to try war crimi- 
nals. They swindled us. 

Why these swindles? Because 
the German people were not in the 
least sorry for what they had done; 
they were sorry only that they had 
lost. The swindles were carried Nelson H. Cruikshank 11 
out with popular approval. 

The Germans have been syste- 
matically miseducated into the stu- LET’S BUDGET FOR JOBS James E. Murray 13 
pidity of cupidity. They are guilty 
as a nation and must be treated POLAND LOOKS AHEAD.. . Jan Stanesyk 15 
accordingly, without sentiment or 
softness, until they are completely 
transformed. This time no one must EDITORIALS William Green 16 
listen to their attempts to organize 
sympathy. 

Of course, all sections of the Ger- 
man people are not equally guilty. 
No one would suggest that the 
workers are as culpable as the heavy HIS WORK LIVES ON.. 
industrialists; but every class must 
bear its share of the responsibility CAUGHT IN THE NUTCRACKER 
and none is guiltless. 

We must break the German peo- 
ple of their now ingrained taste for HIGHER EDUCATION FOR LABOR LEADERSHIP? 23 
arms; that is, of militarism. We Mark Starr 
must get militarism out of German 
hearts as well as out of their hands. THE LEGION AND LABOR... 
The most dangerous industries must 
disappear; aviation and explosives, 
for example. The criminals and WHAT THEY SAY 
subhuman beasts of the Gestapo, 
SS, SA and Death’s Head forma- 
tions must be extirpated. 

I say you cannot trust the Ger- 
man people without forfeiting the yer 
trust of the peoples of Europe. 

Lord Vansittart. 


William Green 


Leon Williams 8 


A GREAT COURT VICTORY 
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A NEW YEAR MESSAGE 
FROM WILLIAM GREEN 


T THE beginning of 1945, American workers 
are determined to do all that lies within their 
power to make this the last year of war. In 
the months ahead this country’s soldiers of 

production will back up the fighting forces of the 
United Nations with the greatest output of planes, 
tanks, guns and ships in history. 

The constantly increasing flow of American war 
production is the best evidence that we grow ever 
stronger while our enemies grow progressively weaker. 
It is the most convincing proof that final victory can- 
not be long delayed. The Nazis and the Japs, already 
very much up against it, are doomed to suffer much 
more crushing blows during 1945 unless they surrender 
unconditionally. 

Victory over Hitler and Hirohito will not, however, 
end American labor’s responsibilities to the cause of 
We will not consider this war won until 
our chief postwar objectives are won. These are: 

(1) Establishment of permanent peace under world 


freedom. 


democracy. 

(2) Jobs for all in peacetime America. 

In order to assure lasting peace the American 
Federation of Labor will insist that the principles 
enunciated in the Atlantic Charter must be respected 
Unless we accord justice to the peoples 
of all nations, unless we give them every opportunity 


and followed. 


to work out their postwar problems through free and 
democratic self-government, another war is sure to 
follow. 
deportation of populations and the suppression of free- 
dom are Nazi methods which breed only hate and strife. 
Such methods must not be practiced by the United 
Nations. 

However, those who are guilty—those who are re- 
sponsible for the imposition of slavery and the savage 
murder of the innocents, those who are responsible 
for the bombings, the tortures, the devastation of cities 
and homes—must pay the full penalty for their crimes. 
But we must be discriminating. While insisting upon 
punishment of the guilty, we must not emulate the 
cruel tyrants by imposing slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude upon others. 


Territorial partitioning of weak nations, mass 


To create jobs for all in America after the war ends 
requires a new upsurge of national unity among the 
functional groups which make up our economic life. 


January, 1945 


Labor, industry and agriculture must work together 
with the government to achieve this paramount post- 
war goal. Narrow self-interest must be subordinated 
to the general welfare if we are to make any substan- 
tial progress. 

In my opinion, confidence in the future can best be 
strengthened by developing unity of action behind the 
united purpose to provide jobs for all. 

Great opportunities lie ahead of us after the war 
ends. In the hope and anticipation of victory during 
1945, I extend to the gallant members of our armed 
forces all over the globe and to the vast army of 
efficient and devoted production soldiers here at 
home best wishes for this new year. 








{ |‘ pl of the United Nations 
in planning the peace settle- 
ments and building the 

world organization to guarantee fu- 
ture security and prosperity is far 
behind unity in military strategy 
which is bringing the enemy to the 
verge of defeat. 

The Americans and the British 
find it easier to agree upon a su- 
preme commander in the west and 
in the south of Europe and in the 
Pacific than to agree upon a com- 
mon policy toward Greece, Italy or 
Belgium. 

Among the people of the United 
Nations there is grave alarm lest 
single action on the part of any one 
of the Great Allies be contrary to 
the ideals of the Atlantic Charter. 
Everywhere there is demand for 
restoration of the moral unity of the 
United Nations which seemed to 
have been achieved at Moscow. 
There are urgent demands that 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin meet 
immediately to restore such unity. 
There is an equal demand that a 
conference of all of the United Na- 
tions be held as quickly as possible 
so that all nations may participate 
in the establishment of a United 
Nations Organization after the plan 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

The moral slump is all the more 
disappointing because truly remark- 
able steps have been taken in formu- 
lating the principles and creating 
the organization and its agencies for 
future security, justice, and eco- 
nomic and social welfare. Forget- 
ting for a moment the present re- 
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‘Lited Nations 
(roanmation 


ON 


By CLARK M. EICHELBERGER 


Director, Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace 


action, one could say that today the 
nations are far ahead of where they 
were in the comparable period of 
the last war. The Atlantic Charter 
came before the United States en- 
tered the war, rather than after, as 
did the Fourteen Points in 1917. 
In the Declaration of the United Na- 
tions thirty-six allies pledged them- 
selves to fight in the spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter. Moscow prepared 
the way for Dumbarton Oaks. A 
large number of United Nations 
conferences have been held, each to 
establish an agency in some field of 
human welfare. They range from 
relief and rehabilitation, through 
currency stabilization, food and agri- 
culture, education, to regulation of 
civil aviation. The Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference actually formulated 
proposals for a charter of the United 
Nations Organization. President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Stettinius are pledged to work for 
the establishment of the United Na- 
tions Organization on this founda- 
tion before the war ends. 

Two steps need to be taken as 
quickly as possible. The first is a 
meeting of President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Mar- 
shal Stalin. Such a meeting, how- 
ever, should be but a prelude to the 
second step, which would be the 
creation of the United Nations Or- 
ganization as outlined in the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. 

The reasons for the first step are 
so obvious as to need no explana- 
tion. The reasons for the second 
step, when analyzed, are overwhelm- 


future in a vacuum. 


ing. As final victory approaches 
and nations are being liberated, it is 
inevitable that they think beyond 
the moment when the lights go on 
again to their future security and 
happiness. The question is, Will 
these desires be sought in anarchy 
or in cooperation ? 

It is not so much power politics 
that determine the policy of the 
great nations today as uncertainty 
about their future. The Russians 
have the largest land frontier of 
any nation in the world to defend. 
They have a devastated region to 
rebuild which has been estimated 
to equal one-half the area of the 
United States. The British, having 
liquidated their foreign investments 
and having sacrificed most of their 
foreign trade, look toward an un- 
certain future in which the loosening 
ties of empire place them at a dis- 


advantage in comparison with the 


cohesive unity of Russia and the 
United States. France and the 
smaller liberated states, such as Bel- 
gium and Greece, cannot plan their 
They must 
find their places within the orbit of 
some security and economic system. 

The absence of a United Nations 
Organization creates a climate of un- 
certainty in which nations either 
seek alliances and establish spheres 
of influence, or find themselves 
forced into spheres of influence and 
alliances as such. However, re- 
gional systems and alliances should 
come within the framework and ‘be 
in the spirit of a world organization. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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OMETHING momentous is 
“ now being demonstrated in 

Western Europe by the forces 
of the United States. Never be- 
fore has anyone crossed an ocean 
in order to challenge on its own soil 
a nation which is comparable in mili- 
tary power with Germany. Never 
before has a well-defended continent 
been invaded from across the seas. 
Napoleon at the zenith of his mili- 
tary greatness, and Hitler at his, 
were unable to cross the English 
Channel; in 1917 the American 
armies disembarked on the friendly 
soil of France. 

Men had in fact come to believe 
that against a powerful country it 
was impossible to cross the ocean 
and wage war. No people believed 
this more than we did. The belief 
that what happened in Europe did 
not vitally concern the United States 
rested finally upon the belief that 
armies could not cross an ocean, 
land on a well-defended coast and 
then build up enough strength to 
fight a full-scale campaign. 

Yet this very thing is now being 
done, and the sheer fact that it is 
being done will surely alter the 
course of history, and of American 
thought and feeling, more than the 
terms of the settlement—largely 
provisional and temporary—which 
are laid down when fighting ends. 


January, 1945 


CROSS TH SBA 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


Fortunately for us, it is we rather 
than our enemies whe have been the 
first to carry out the military oper- 
ation which almost everyone be- 
lieved was impossible. But in war 
the advantage of being the first to 
use a new weapon, or a new tactic, 
although great, is temporary. And 


‘so in our military and foreign policy 


we must now assume that what 
Americans are doing, others can also 
some day do—if once again we neg- 
lect our defenses and our alliances, 
and cease to be vigilant. 


The German General Staff Knew 


The German general staff, it is 
now evident, knew quite well that 
if ever the armed industrialism of 
the United States could be brought 
to bear against them, they were lost. 
Whatever Goebbels may have told 
the German people, the high com- 
mand knew that their only hope was 
to stop us before the full weight of 
our power could be brought into 
play. Their first-line defense was, 
of course, the submarine campaign. 
When the British and American 
navies and air forces had won the 
Battle of the Atlantic, their next 
defense was in the ports of France. 

Knowing that the coast of France 
is much too large to be defended 
everywhere, and that we could cer- 
tainly land somewhere, the German 











defense consisted in holding, till they 
were blasted out of it, every great 
port—of demolishing the port when 
they had to give it up, of making 
as complete a wreck as possible of 
the railways which led from the 
ports to the front, and of removing 
or destroying most of the French 
railway cars and locomotives and 
repair shops. 

The Germans calculated that in 
this way General Eisenhower would 
never be able to put ashore soon 
enough sufficient men and equip- 


ment to withstand the German 
armies which were already in 
France. It was a reasonable calcu- 


lation. But the British and Ameri- 
can staff which planned the opera- 
tion had anticipated the German 
scheme of defense, and had with 
great ingenuity invented a means 
of defeating it. This was the de- 
vice of building artificial harbors at 
the beaches. In spite of a storm last 
June which did great damage, these 
artificial harbors worked so success- 
fully that the Allies brought in a 
much greater force more quickly 
than the Germans thought was pos- 
sible. This initial Allied force 
proved to be strong enough to con- 
quer room in Normandy for more 
forces and to capture the port of 
Cherbourg. This success enabled 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


shrouded the continent of Eu- 

rope in complete darkness dur- 
ing the past five years is gradually 
lifting, and as the lights go up a 
story of terrible tragedy, destruction 
and inhuman refinement of cruelty 
and barbarism is revealed to the 
civilized world. Here is the gist of 
that story, as told to the second an- 
nual convention meeting of the La- 
bor League for Human Rights at 
New. Orleans a little more than a 
month ago: 

“If the United States had been 
under the occupation of the Nazis 
during the past four or five years; 
if your country and your people 
had suffered the same terrible devas- 
tation as ours; if your homes, indus- 
tries, farms, shipping and mines had 
been taken over by the Nazis for 
the benefit of their war effort and 
wantonly destroyed when found use- 
less to them; if your trade union 
movement had been suppressed and 
your officers, organizers and lead- 
ers persecuted, imprisoned, deported 
and murdered as ours have been; 
then the American Federation of 
Labor would have lost 300,000 of its 
best leadership during these dark 
years, 

“You would be starving, with- 
out clothing, without roofs over 
your heads in the cold of winter. 
Your schools would be regimented 
and your teachers compelled to 
teach Nazi doctrines; your churches 
would be ‘coordinated’ ; the dregs of 
your society would form the bulk 
of the quisling police and troops. 
Your great free newspapers would 
be reduced to the status of mere 
purveyors of Nazi doctrines and 
pronunciamentos. 

“Then when your country was 
again liberated, you would confront, 
in the midst of chaos, the tremend- 
ous problem of rebuilding your 
homes, restoring your economy and 
reestablishing your free, democratic 
institutions. 

“This is what we shall face in 
Norway and all over Europe when 
the Nazis are finally driven out.” 

The colossal problem of relief and 
rehabilitation in those countries of 
Europe and Asia which have been 
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ravaged by the Axis aggressors has 
been recognized by the United Na- 
tions. Preparations to cope with 
that problem are being made by 
UNRRA and by the governments 
of the devastated countries. Plans 
are under way to aid the revival of 
industry and agriculture and to pro- 
vide as quickly as possible for hous- 
ing, clothing and food. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor fully sup- 
ports these plans and is helping in 
every possible way to forward them. 
But we of the labor movement 
have an additional problem, a spe- 
cial task. The great task that or- 
ganized labor alone can undertake is 
to help the labor movements of other 
lands to become free and strong. 
Liberation from Axis domination 
will not automatically assure the 
restoration of democraic rights and 
privileges. If we want to ensure 
the revival of democracy abroad— 
and democracy is the only stable 
basis for an enduring peace—then 
we who know how essential free 
trade unions are to a democratic 
system must help the workers of 
other lands to reorganize and rebuild 
their free trade union movements. 


Union Nucleus Still Exists 


We know, in spite of the war 
and the difficulty of communicating 
with spokesmen for labor abroad, 
that there is a nucleus from which 
to build. In the face of brutality 
and terror, trade union move- 
ments still exist in the countries 
overrun by Hitler. Trade unionists 
were the strongest force in the un- 
derground organizations which so 
magnificently resisted the enemy 
wherever possible in France, Hol- 
land, Belgium and other parts of 
Europe. 

We still remember the general 
strike in Luxembourg two years ago, 
initiated by the organized labor 
movement of that country. We re- 
member the frequent derailments of 
Nazi military trains all over Europe, 
dramatic testimony to the stubborn 
persistence of well-knit, even if 
small, organizations among the 
transport workers of the continent. 
Even among the white-collar trades, 
the united resistance shown by the 


teachers of Norway was proof of 
their faithful adherence to the tra- 
ditions of trade unionism. 

The Nazi Labor Front, we now 
know, never conquered or sup- 
planted the labor unions of Europe. 
Workers abroad still think in terms 
of democratic trade union organiza- 
tions through which they can strive 
to improve their working and living 
conditions. The spirit is there; 
what is lacking is the practical means 
for immediate rebuilding of their 
democratic institutions. 

Spokesmen for labor in Europe, 
and in Asia and South America as 
well, have turned to the American 
Federation of Labor for aid in this 
task. They ask of us not only the 
encouragement of knowing that the 
most vigorous democratic labor or- 
ganization in the world is supporting 
their endeavors, but also the immedi- 
ate financial assistance upon which 
their success or failure must depend. 

Every experienced trade unionist 
knows that the will to organize is 
not enough. The labor movements 
of Europe, which are most urgently 
in need of our help, have been 
stripped of all resources except the 
inspiring enthusiasm of their sur- 
viving members. Before these re- 
viving labor movements can speak 
with authority for the workers they 
will represent, they must rebuild 
the mechanical framework necessary 
for efficient organization, democratic 
leadership, intelligent direction. 

They need funds to pay salaries 
and traveling expenses for their 
organizers. 

They need funds to pay for of- 
fices, for clerical help, for such equip- 
ment as typewriters and mimeo- 
graph machines. 

Ard more important even than 
these, they need newsprint and sim- 
ple printing presses, so that the 
vigorous and telling voice of labor 
may again be heard, heartening its 
friends and warning its enenties. 

To help rebuild a trade union is 
in itself a unique and humane con- 
tribution, which every A. F. of L. 
member should be proud to make. 
But we know, too, that in strength- 
ening democratic labor movements 
abroad, we are at the same time 
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contributing to the well-being of 
workers everywhere. 

From our long experience in the 
trade union movement, we of- the 
A. F. of L. have learned how un- 
fair competition from unorganized 
industries affects labor standards. 
We know that our organized indus- 
tries cannot long compete in the 
American market against goods pro- 
duced by unorganized workers with 
lower standards of wages and work- 
ing conditions. This rule holds just 
as strongly in the field of interna- 
tional trade. 

Unless we can help the workers of 
other countries to improve their 
working, wage and living standards, 
we shall find our own standards 
yielding to the pressure of unfair 
competition. In helping workers 
abroad to rebuild their free, demo- 
cratic trade unions, we are insuring 
the preservation of our own stand- 
ards. The danger of new dictator- 
ships, the threat of cutthroat com- 
petition in the field of international 
trade can be minimized through our 
efforts to aid in the rebuilding of 


Paris 11.0. Carried On Under 


HE PARIS office of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization has 
resumed open operations in its for- 
mer premises on the Boulevard St. 
Germain after four years of work in 
secrecy during the Nazi occupation. 
Since late in 1940, it now becomes 
known, the functions of the branch 
had been carried on in clandestine 
fashion by Miss Aimée-Elise Rom- 
mel, its long-time secretary, in her 
apartment on the Rue de Tolbiac. 
From two small rooms whose 
walls were lined ceiling-high with 
I.L.O. publications, reference ma- 
terial and files, the courageous Miss 
Rommel kept up the organization’s 
relations with officials in the admin- 
istrative services in Paris and in the 
Unoccupied Zone, and at the same 
time maintained contact with the 
underground throughout France. 
She distributed large quantities of 
which were 
eagerly sought after for the material 
they contained on what was happen- 
ing in the outside world. Copies 
of the publications were obtained 
from the I.L.0.’s Geneva office, with 
which Miss Rommel was able to 
maintain intermittent contact. 
Among those who regularly ob- 
tained publications, according to 
Miss Rommel’s report, were the 


General Confederation of Labor, the 
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strong, free trade anion movements 
everywhere. 

Ours is a great opportunity and a 
great responsibility. Victory will 
come to the arms of the United Na- 
tions in the not distant future. Vic- 
tory must come to the peoples of the 
world in the peace that follows. To 
this end the American Federation 
of Labur, at its sixty-fourth annual 
convention in New Orleans, unani- 
mously endorsed the Free Trade Un- 
ion Committee set up by the Labor 
League for Human Rights, and its 
drive for funds this month. The 
purpose of this Committee is to 
render immediate practical assist- 
ance to democratic forces in the 
trade union movements of the lib- 
erated European countries, of South 
America and Asia. 

The A. F. of L. foresaw the dan- 
gers of totalitarianism. It is now 
demonstrating its devotion to the 
ideals of peace and its determination 
that democracy must be restored to 
the peoples of the world by under- 
taking, before the war is over, to 
raise an ample fund with which to 


National Council of Resistance and 
editors of the underground press. 

The Nazis took possession of the 
Boulevard St. Germain office in De- 
cember, 1940. For a time the Ger- 
mans permitted the I.L.O. staff to 
retain the use of two rooms. But 
in February, 1941, they took over 
these rooms also, ejected the I.L.O.’s 
employes and simultaneously 
launched a propaganda campaign in 
the collaborationist press designed 
to convince Frenchmen that the 
I.L.O. was dead. 

The I.L.0. was far from dead, 
however. When the office was 
seized the Germans offered a job 
to one of the stenographers on the 
staff, Madeleine Péné, and on the 
advice of Miss Rommel she accepted 
it. In the weeks that followed, with 
the help of the caretaker of the build- 
ing and an office boy, Miss Péné 
was able to smuggle out to Miss 


Rommel large stocks of publications — 


and other material seized by the 
Nazis when they occupied the office. 
At the same time Miss Péné began 
to intercept messages and corre- 
spondence addressed to the I.L.O. 
which she surreptitiously passed 
along to Miss Rommel. 

With the transfer of the publica- 
tions and other material, Miss Rom- 
mel’s home soon became a scene of 





help the workers of other lands. 
During this campaign month of Jan- 
uary, I know that all the organiza- 
tions of the A. F. of L., all of our 
officers and vast memberships are 
rising to the occasion and will over- 
subscribe the minimum goal of one 
million dollars. 

We have given our utmost to 
the war. Now we are giving a lit- 
tle more, to assure ourselves that 
the war shall not have been in vain. 
Every organization affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
knows the absolute necessity of cre- 
ating and having on hand an organi- 
zation fund for the defense of its 
members. The Free Trade Union 
Fund is in the very real sense of the 
term such an organization fund. In 
defending the workers of other 
lands, we are defending ourselves. 
In strengthening the democratic 
trade unions of other lands, we are 
strengthening our own trade union 
movement. 

Only the strong can be free; 
only the free can fight for others’ 
freedom. 


Nazis’ Noses 


intense activity, despite the fact that 
word of the work being carried on 
in it could be spread only with the 
greatest caution. Requests for in-. 
formation and documentation of all 
kinds were received in steadily in- 
creasing volume, and demands grew 
for the I.L.O.’s publications, espe- 
cially the French edition of the /n- 
ternational Labor Review, which, 
according to Miss Rommel, was “not 
only a source of documentation 
unique in the Occupied Zone because 
of its objectivity, but also a source 
of strength and hope.” 

When Paris was liberated Miss 
Rommel’s_ secret office had been 
functioning for almost four years. 
Soon after the liberation she went 
to inspect the old Boulevard St. 
Germain premises. There she found 
much evidence of the haste of the 
Nazi departure, but in the cellar she 
discovered untouched a supply of 
publications stored there before the 
occupation. She learned that in 
May the German Labor Front had 
removed two complete sets of I.L.O. 
publications and documents from 
the building; these were later re- 
covered, comparatively intact, in an- 
other Paris office. 

Reestablished in its former loca- 
tion, the Paris branch of the I.L.O. 
is now busier than ever before. 
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Union members who were fired by famed watch company listen raptly as NLRB proceedings unfold 


BULOVA PLAYS DIRTY 


By LEON WILLIAMS 


President, International Jewelry Workers Union 


r I VHE EYES of the labor move- 
ment are on the _ sensational 
Bulova Watch Company case 

being unraveled before a National 


Labor Relations Board trial ex- 
aminer in New York City. 

The case combines all the elements 
that have marked the forward march 
of labor through the years—em- 
ployer intrigue, spies and private de- 
tectives; a confessed informer who 
sold his soul for hard cash to an em- 
ployer fighting organization of his 
workers; behind-the-scenes wire- 
pulling, and threats of bodily harm. 

First and foremost, it features a 
powerful industrialist who, not only 
owns watch and parts factories but 
also extensive realty interests and ra- 
dio stations. As tension mounts, the 
affair promises to assume propor- 
tions rivaling the Tom Girdler steel 
case of a few years ago. It is cer- 
tainly Labor Case No. 1 on the 
agenda of New York. labor. 
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The story begins in June, 1943, 
when the International Jewelry 
Workers Union opened an intensive 
organizational drive at the Bulova 
Watch Company’s two adjoining 
plants at Woodside, Long Island: 
Organizers were instructed to con- 
fine their activities to the two fac- 
tories only, so as to assure their 
speedy unionization. In response 
to repeated distribution of union 
circulars, Bulova workers began to 
flood the union’s campaign head- 
quarters with membership applica- 
tions. By September, 1943, ap- 
proximately 250 were on file. 

Strangely, and without warning, 
a startling change occurred. The 
flow of applications dropped off 
—sharply. Investigating, union offi- 
cials found that union supporters 
passing out literature near the 
Bulova plants were being observed 
by men sitting in automobiles parked 
nearby. Each time a worker dis- 


tributed circulars, the men would 
jump out of their cars, pull out 
scratch pads and pencils, gape at the 
worker and jot down some “mean- 
ngful” notes. Asa result, the circu- 
lar dispensers became ill at ease, un- 
certain whether to expect punish- 
ment for their actions or whether 
they were overstepping the law. 
Newspaper reporters appearing 
on the scene informed the union 
that they spotted well-known labor 
provocateurs from a downtown New 
York detective agency “lurking 
around the plant.” Rumors current 
inside the factories bore them out, 
and the International Jewelry Work- 
ers Union has since obtained the 
name of a notorious detective agency 
which is said to have furnished doz- 
ens of “plants” to shadow workers 
and report their activities to Arde 
Bulova, head of the Bulova concern. 
In January, 1944, Bulova com- 
pletely eradicated the Altimeter De- 
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partment, presumably because oi 
Army contract cancellations. At 
that time the Jewelry Workers had 
succeeded in signing up 75 to 100 
workers of the 220 total in that di- 
vision. 

3etween October, 1943, and Jan- 
uary 31, 1944, all seven workers 
who distributed literature for the 
union or who “talked up” for the 
union in the Woodside plants were 
summarily discharged while the 
Bulova firm advertised in local news- 
papers for supplementary help re- 
quiring little or no skill whatsoever. 

The current hearing of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has 
thrown light on the mystery of the 
strange decline of interest in the 
International Jewelry Workers Un- 
ion and its affiliate, Watch Workers 
Local 122, in the fall of 1943. Un- 
der oath, suave Stephen Polichano 
(see photo at bottom of page), a 
former undertaker’s assistant and 
professional dancing instructor, 
testified that Arde Bulova, head of 
the company, paid him $500 and 
then $50 a week for ten months to 
engage in union-busting practices 
at the Woodside plants. 

Pocketing funds handed to him, 
according to his testimony, at pe- 
riodic secret meetings with Arde 
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Bulova in Radio City and at iso- 
lated spots, Polichano repeatedly 
spread word throughout the Bulova 
plants that the Jewelry Workers Un- 
ion was “no good,” simultaneously 
defaming Organizer Hyman Palat- 
nick, myself and other’ union offi- 
cials. 

An incident related on the witness 
stand by Polichano indicated the 
methods employed by Bulova to in- 
jure the Jewelry Workers Union. 

“One time on a Friday,” Poli- 
chano testified, “I spoke about Louis 
Solomon and I was told he was go- 
ing to write an article about himself 
which went something like this: ‘I 
was in the Army, and was given an 
honorable discharge, and work in 
the Telescope Department, and con- 
ditions here are not so good, and 
something should be done,’ and that 
circulars were supposed to have been 
distributed to the employes through 
the knowledge of Mr. Palatnick.” 

Polichano immediately sidled over 
to Solomon in an off-period and 
said: 

“I know you are getting married 
soon, Louis, and you do not want 
to lose your job. I hear you are 
writing something for the union.” 

The Bulova agent said he then 
gave Solomon $20 to forget about 
the project. Later Solomon was 
discharged anyway —for “ineffi- 
ciency.” 

Polichano, having .turned in a 
workmanlike job of union-busting 
for Bulova, hit the multi-millionaire 
up for a final payment of $15,000. 
He was turned down formally by 
Bulova’s chauffeur, Philip Mirabel, 
who had frequently served as the go- 


between. Threatening to tell all to 
the union—which he eventually did 
—Polichano was warned by Mirabei 
not to talk. 

“Listen, Steve,” the chauffeur is 
alleged to have declared menacingly, 
“I am married, and I’ve got two 
kids, and if you do anything like 
that I'll kill you. My brother-in- 
law is Joey Rao.” 

Rao is a New York gangster, now 
in comparative eclipse, who terror- 
ized fellow Welfare Island prisoners 
and exacted tribute from them while 
he served out a term there in luxury 
some years ago. 

NLRB Regional Director Charles 
T. Douds, moving quickly when 
the International Jewelry Workers 
Union confronted him with Poli- 
chano’s lurid story, instituted Board 
action against the Bulova Watch 
Company on charges of violating 
the Wagner Act. 

Arde Bulova is a tough customer. 
His prestige at stake, he is throwing 
every measure of the strength and 
influence he can muster into the 
fight. 

It is said that he already has 
expended upwards of a quarter of 
a million dollars, but it would be no 
surprise to the Jewelry Workers if 
he were ready today to double and 
triple that figure rather than permit 
Bulova employes to be represented. - 
by a union of their own choice. For 
one thing, such outlays are eased 
somewhat by the fact that many of 
them are deductible from taxes un-- 
der the hazy heading of “legal or 
salesmen’s expenses.” 

Meanwhile, the Bulova attorneys 
have indicated that they intend to 


Stephen Polichano (center) testifying that Arde Bulova himself 
paid him $500 and $50 weekly to fight union’s organizing drive 








carry the fight as far as they can 
and prolong it indefinitely by delay- 
ing tactics. 

The International Jewelry Work- 
ers Union will shortly call on all 
affiliates of the American Federation 
of Labor for tangible assistance in 
this struggle with an unfriendly em- 
ployer. 

A number of weapons would ap- 
pear to be available to bring Bulova 
into line, not the least of which 
might be the understandable reluc- 
tance of A. F. of L. members and 
their friends to purchase Bulova 
timepieces until such time as the 


Fenton Issues 


ANUFACTURERS who are 
planning to’ slash wages and 
fight unions after the war were 
warned by Frank Fenton, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor director of 
organization, that by such methods 
they would be digging the grave for 
the system of “free enterprise.” 

“If the initiative of private indus- 
try is sufficient to provide jobs for 
all who want to work, well and 
good,” Mr. Fenton told Labor, 
weekly newspaper of railroad labor 
organizations. “The American 
worker prefers it that way. 

“But if the initiative of industry 
spends itself in reducing its own 
markets by competitive wage cut- 
ting and by any such ‘open shop’ 
drive as characterized the period 
after the last war, then the workers 
will turn to their government—and 
demand and get a program of gov- 
ernment-financed public works big 
enough to fill the gap.” 

Mr. Fenton added that if employ- 
ers return to the tactics they used 
after World War I then “the capi- 
talistic system is in grave danger of 
crumbling.” 

“Business has the responsibility of 
not only talking about free enter- 
prise; it must also act as if it be- 
lieves in free enterprise,” he de- 
clared. “Business statesmanship 
would require that it be in the fore- 
front of the battle for a sound social 
security system and stable labor re- 
lations. Genuine free enterprise 
cannot really exist in our compli- 
cated industrial society without 
them. 

“Also, strong and responsible un- 
ions are indispensable parts of free 
enterprise. Sound business leaders 
must recognize this fact immedi- 
ately and not seek to destroy the 
labor movement—because to do so 
would be planting the seed of their 
own destruction.” 
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Jewelry Workers Union has been 
accorded recognition. 

Because the case has assumed 
serious dimensions, the union is 
calling on the Civil Liberties Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice 
and the LaFollette Civil Liberties 
Committee to investigate the alleged 
use of labor spies at Bulova. 

It is interesting to note that, al- 
though the Associated Press and 
some New York daily newspapers 
have carried the Bulova story from 
time to time, the more conservative 
journals have ignored it entirely. 
Bulova is a powerful advertiser who 


supplements his spot announcements 
over the air with sizable space al- 
lotments in the press. 

The fight promises to be stiff, 
It has been all the way so far. But 
the International Jewelry Workers 
Union is confident that its tenacity 
will see it through to ultimate vic- 
tory. 

We intend to fight and fight— 
until we win. We feel that we owe 
at least that much to Bulova workers 
in uniform as well as to those on 
the home front who need the job 
security and better conditions only a 
bonafide trade union can guarantee, 


Warning to Enemies of Unions 


The plain-talking A. F. of L. or- 
ganizing chief said this country can- 
not afford to leave the issue of full 
employment to business alone. 

“We must learn to wage peace 
with the same vigor we have used 
in waging war,” he asserted. 

Steps need to be taken immedi- 
ately to give workers assurance they 
will have jobs after the war, Mr. 
Fenton said. “Speeches and syn- 
thetic ‘morale building’ programs” 


won't do the trick, he declared, 
adding that concrete moves must be 
made to reduce the “hazards of un- 
employment dislocation.” 
Employers were warned by Mr. 
Fenton that they cannot “save” 
themselves by pitting veterans 
against workers. Most servicemen, 
he said, understand that their fu- 
ture security lies in being part of 
the labor movement and fighting 
with it for economic advancement. 
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Veterans Surprise Employers 


Those employers who have fondly imagined that returning serv- 
icemen will let themselves be used as tools in a war against trade 
unionism are in for a rude awakening, says an editorial addressed 
to top management in the December 30 issue of Business Week. 

“A significant section of business believes, or likes to believe,” 
the editorial declares, “that there is a division of interests and out- 
look between veterans and union members. Little concrete evi- 
dence is at hand to support this belief.” 

Business Week says “the facts are that in a number of cases 
where servicemen have returned to industry, they have immediately 
become the most militant spirits in union locals.” 

“Wild stories” about high wartime wages, inspired by labor’s 





enemies, are backfiring, says the editorial, as returning soldiers 
take jobs in industry and find their pay envelopes considerably 
thinner than propaganda had led them to expect. Disappointed, 
these ex-servicemen call upon their fellow workers to demand wage 
boosts, “backed by the threat of direct action,” the editorial adds. 

Business Week frankly confesses that many employers are 
deliberately trying to sow seeds of discord between veterans and 
organized labor, these efforts usually taking the form of “demand- 
ing the most liberal application of the law te provide super and 
super-duper seniority for returning servicemen.” 

And the editorial closes with these words: 

“Tt is by no means certain that industry will reap any enduring 
advantage from helping to divide the returning soldier and present 
labor leadership. And undermining of established leadership, no 
matter how unsatisfactory that leadership may seem, is a revolu- 
tionary act, the consequences of which are always unpredictable.” 
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HY, MR. PRESENT 


By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


Director, A. F. of L. Social Insurance Activities 


AST month President Roose- 
velt signed the bill to continue 
the rate of contributions to 

the federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance system at one per cent. 

Thus was postponed for the third 

successive year the graduated in- 
crease in contributions by both em- 


mB ployers and employes provided for 


in the amended Social Security Act 
and, according to all the evidence 
presented at the hearings on this 
bill, necessary to maintain the long- 
term solvency of the system. 

In a statement the President said 
he was signing the measure “re- 
luctantly.” 

“The public will understand,” he 
said, “that as a nation we are com- 
mitted to social security and will 
undoubtedly increase and not de- 
crease its benefits. Already some 
other nations have a larger degree 
of social security than we. * * * At 
an early date I plan to submit to 
the Congress a comprehensive plan 
for broadening and improving the 
social security system.” 

Yes, Mr. President, the public 
will understand that as a nation we 
are committed to social security. 
And the people will understand, too, 
that the matter of increasing rather 
than decreasing its benefits is the 
crux of the issue of the contribution 
rate. The proponents of the “tax 
freeze” preferred meeting the obli- 
gations the government has assumed 
under the Social Security Act out 
of future appropriations rather than 
to permit a fund to be built up un- 
der a sound insurance system from 
which decent benefits could be paid 
to workers’ surviving dependents 
and to the aged. 

Yes, Mr. President, “a compre- 
hensive plan for broadening and im- 
proving the social security system” 
is what the people want. Moreover, 
it is what they expect since, during 
the recent national campaign, both 
major political parties expressed ap- 
proval of the idea. True, the ap- 
proval was not of a specific pro- 
gram, but it was in the case of both 
parties a pledge to go forward and 
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not backward along the road to 
genuine social security. 

However general and vague may 
have been the commitments of the 
political parties with respect to im- 
proving the present inadequate so- 
cial security system, the President— 
or Congress—need look no further 
for the specifications for a sound 
system of social insurance than the 
declaration made by the American 
Federation of Labor at its annual 
convention held in New Orleans last 
November. The convention in- 
structed the Committee on Social 
Security to work with President 
Green for the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will provide “a compre- 
hensive system of contributory so- 
cial insurance” designed to attain 
five specific objectives. These ob- 
jectives provide a blueprint for the 
future structure of social security. 

Note first that the convention de- 
clared for “contributory social in- 
surance.” The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is not seeking, for 
its members or for the millions of 
workers who look to it for leader- 
ship, a program of continuing public 
relief or government doles. It 
recognizes that among the unpre- 
dictable hazards of modern society 
is the loss of wage income to the 


* worker through unemployment, ill- 


ness, accident or age, and to his 
family through death. The shock of 
such loss of wage income can be 
softened through the application of 
the principle of insurance—pur- 
chased out of income by the in- 
sured. Benefits paid under such a 
system are in settlement of just 
claims—neither gifts nor doles. 

Nor are the advantages of con- 
tributory social insurance confined 
to the intangible. Experience has 
shown that workers maintain an ac- 
tive interest in the operation of a 
system which they are knowingly 
supporting out of every pay check. 
And it is not so easy to deny them 
a share in the management of a 
system when their regular contribu- 
tion to its support is a matter of 
record. 
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The first objective specified by 


the A. F. of L. convention was a * 


national system of unemployment 
insurance. Experience of the last 
seven years has demonstrated the 
necessity of such national program, 
and war has made it imperative. 


Our men and women in uniform 
don’t think of themselves as serving 
the armed forces of any one state 
but as serving their nation—the 
United States of America. The 
G.I. Bill of Rights, which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor supported, 
looks upon them as _ such—and 
rightly so. When fighting men are 
mustered out they will all be en- 
titled to the benefits of this legis- 
lation on the same basis—benefits 
as to education, such medical and 
hospital care as they may need, as- 
sistance by way of loans and in 
finding employment. The state 
from which a man came or the state 
in which he takes up residence after 
discharge won’t make any differ- 
ence. 

Not so, however, with the army 
of workers who are toiling in the 
shipyards, in the mines, in the mills 
and on the farms to supply the ma- 
terials of war. Millions of such 
workers recruited from all over the 
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country will be confronted at the 
end of hostilities with the necessity 
of adjusting their employment to 
peacetime conditions—in other 
words, they will face the problem 
of finding a new job. Few of them 
will find that job the day after the 
war job is finished. Even if the new 
job is at the same plant as the war 
job there is the period of recon- 
version to think of. Unemployment 
benefits payable on a uniform basis, 
and related directly to past earnings, 
would be one of the important parts 
of a bridge between a wartime and 
a peacetime economy. The present 
hodge-podge of fifty-one different 
state unemployment compensation 
systems falls far short of meeting 
the requirements of such a national 
system. 

Aside from the confusing differ- 
ences between the requirements and 
payments under the various state 
systems, there is the more important 
consideration that ‘state legislation 
cannot, by the very nature of things, 
be expected to provide a sound ap- 
proach to the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

The reason is very clear and very 
simple. The necessary improve- 
ments represent certain charges 
against industry—legitimate charges 
but, none the less, items which enter 
into costs. Industrial enterprises 
in different states, in competition 
with each other in a national market, 
will fight to reduce these costs by 
eliminating the improvements. 

This principle is plainly seen in 
the efforts within the states to in- 


troduce “experience rating” pro-’ 


visions so that the rate of employer 
contributions from which unemploy- 
ment benefit payments are made may 
be reduced in the cases of certain 
employers. Without exception the 
inclusion of such provision has been 
followed by the introduction of dis- 
qualification provisions and other 
devices aimed at reducing the 
amount of benefits actually paid out 
to otherwise eligible claimants. 

It was in the light of such ex- 
perience that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor convention declared 
for a national system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Such a system must also provide 
benefit payments for temporary dis- 
ability. Under the present systems, 
with one exception, if two workers 
have worked at identical jobs for 
the same employer and are laid off, 
both may be eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits; but if one gets sick, 
and therefore temporarily unable to 
work, he is no longer eligible. 

A national system of unemploy- 
ment insurance must also make pos- 
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sible coverage for the millions of 
workers now excluded—agricultural 
workers, domestic workers, em- 
ployes of small firms, short-term 
government employes, maritime 
workers, self-employed and em- 
ployes of states and their political 
subdivisions. Provision for cover- 
age of the last two groups should 
be on the basis of their choice. 

The second objective cited by the 
New Orleans convention was the 
extension of the present federal sys- 
tem of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance so as to provide annuities 
for old age and total disability and 
survivors’ insurance for all em- 
ployes of private employers and to 
make -such protection available to 
all other employes who elect to be 
covered. 

The third point in the Federa- 
tion’s program is the protection of 
social security rights of the men 
and women in the armed services. 
Though the G.I. Bill of Rights pro- 
vides adjustment allowances on a 
uniform basis to all veterans of more 
than 60 days’ service, for many of 
them the protection now afforded 
members of their families in the 
event of their death after discharge, 
as well as the equities they had built 
up under employment previous to 
military service, has been materially 
reduced. Our veterans deserve bet- 
ter than that, and the American 
Federation of Labor proposes the 
changes in the system that will ade- 
quately protect their interests. 

The fourth objective set forth in 
the New Orleans declaration was in 
recognition of the fact that, while 
sickness and accidents constitute a 
constant threat to the security of 
every worker’s family, the advances 
of modern medical science make it 
possible in large measure to remove 
that threat if the cost of medical 
services can be spread among indi- 
viduals and over a period of time by 
application of the insurance prin- 
ciple. 

Nearly three million persons in 
our country are disabled by illness 
on an average day. The burden of 
this disability falls most heavily on 
the largest segment of the working 
population, which cannot afford ade- 
quate health services and at the 


same time suffers the greatest 
amount of illness. As President 
Green told the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Wartime Health and Edu- 
cation : 

“There is no choice but for the 
American people to tackle their 
(health) problem with character- 
istic American realism and vigor. 
* * * The vicious cycle of poverty, 
maldistribution of medical facilities 
and personnel, illness and poverty 
must be attacked at some point with 
courage, vigor and imagination.” 

While many details of operation 
need to be worked out and some 
will have to be adjusted in the light 
of experience, it is quite clear that 
a health insurance program is the 
logical way to make such an attack 
on the problem. 

Such a program should make 
health services available to all work- 
ers, including self-employed per- 
sons, and to members of their 
families. These services should in- 
clude provision for the services of 
a physician (to be chosen by the 
worker) for as long as needed at 
the home, office or hospital, pre- 
ventive diagnostic and therapeutic 
treatment and care, periodic ex- 
aminations, the service of special- 
ists as required, laboratory services, 
hospitalization, maternity care, and 
other specialized services as needed. 
Eventually it should be broadened to 
provide dental and nursing services. 

In realization of the fact that, no 
matter how comprehensive or well- 
designed a system of social insur- 
ance we might have, there will re- 
main some persons who for various 
reasons will not be covered, or ade- 
quately protected, the New Orleans 
convention called for “a unified pub- 
lic assistance program which will 
provide federal grants-in-aid to the 
states, adjusted to the relative fi- 


nancial needs of the states, in order 


to enable them to provide more equal 
assistance to all needy persons.” 

Yes, Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor expects a 
“comprehensive plan for broadening 
and improving the social security 
system.” 

The details may be a job for the 
law writers, but the A. F. of L. has 
clearly defined the objectives. 





for Victory... 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
—AND HOLD THEM 
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LET'S BUDGET FOR JOBS 


URING the recent 1944 
D election campaign the 

leaders of both major 
political parties put themselves 
wholeheartedly on record in 
favor of effective action to 
guarantee full employment 
after the war. 

In Chicago, on October 28, 
1944, President Roosevelt 
stated : 

“Every American, able to 
work and willing to work, has 
the right to a useful and re- 
munerative job.” 


To make this right effective, 
he promised America 60,000,- 
000 postwar jobs. 

In Seattle on September 18, 
1944, Governor Dewey, the 
Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent, made the following state- 
ment : 

“We must have full employ- 
ment * * *, Those who come 
home from the war and those 
who have produced for war— 
all our people—have earned a 
future with jobs for all.” 

Shortly after the election I 
presented a report to the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee (on behalf of the War Con- 
tracts Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman) pointing out that no legis- 
lation had been enacted by Congress 
to provide the basis for full employ- 
ment after the war. This report 
showed that the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act, the Surplus 
Property Act, the Contract Settle- 
ment Act and similar laws enacted 
during the Seventy-eighth Congress 
were purely “transition measures” 
designed to help liquidate the war 
economy. The report also included, 
without commitment, the first draft 
of a bill “to establish a national pol- 
icy and program for assuring con- 
tinuing full employment.” 

There are three essential elements 
in the Full Employment Bill. 

First of all, the bill sets forth a 

clearcut statement of national pol- 
icy. 
The bill declares that “every 
American, able to work and willing 
to work, has the right to useful and 
remunerative employment.” It 
states that this right can be freely 
exercised only in an economy where 
there is full employment, which is 
defined as follows: 
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“A condition in which the num- 


_ ber of persons able to work, lacking 


work, and seeking work, shall be 
no greater than the number of un- 
filled opportunities to work, at lo- 
cally prevailing wages and working 
conditions for the type of job avail- 
able, and not below minimum stand- 
ards required by law, and in which 
the amount of frictional unemploy- 
ment, including seasonal and tech- 
nological unemployment, and other 
transitional and temporary unem- 
ployment, is no greater than the 
minimum needed to preserve ade- 
quate flexibility in the economy.” 
The bill also states that it is the 
responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment to take such steps as will en- 
able the economy to provide full 
employment. On the one hand, the 
government is to do everything in 
its power to provide increased op- 
portunity and encouragement for 
improvement through private enter- 
prise. This is the major front in 
the battle for full employment. On 
the other hand, to the extent that 
private enterprise cannot by itself 
assure full employment, even with 


complete governmental en- 
couragement, the government 
must take such measures as 
may be necessary to fill the 
gap. 

And it must take these meas- 
ures before there is a depres- 
sion—instead of waiting until 
men are walking the streets. 

Second, the bill creates a 
budgetary system to measure 
the operations of the national 
economy. 

A new budget is set up—a 
National Production and Em- 
ployment Budget—which dif- 
fers from the ordinary budget 
of the federal government in 
that it includes not only in- 
vestment and expenditures by 
the federal government, but 
also investment aad expendi- 
tures by all groups in the 
country—consumers, business, 
state and local governments 
and the federal government. 
The sum total of all these ex- 
penditures adds up to what the 
economists call “the gross na- 
tional product,” which at pres- 
ent is the commonly used 
measurement of our nation’s 
total economic activity. 

When the aggregate volume of 
expenditures by consumers, busi- 
ness, state and local governments 
and the federal government are 
equivalent to the volume needed to 
guarantee full employment, this Na- 
tional Production and Employment 
Budget is regarded as balanced. If 
there is a deficiency of total expendi- 
tures, the result will be unemploy- 
ment. 

The purpose of this new budgetary 
system is to provide a scientific 
way of appraising (a) .the extent 
to which the economy is providing 
full employment, (b) the relation- 
ship between the federal govern- 
ment’s activities and those of con- 
sumers, business, and state and lo- 
cal governments, and (c) the rela- 
tive importance and effectiveness of 
the various activities in which the 
federal government is engaged. 

Third, the bill establishes a frame- 
work of responsibility within which 
the President and the Congress, on 
the basis of the new budgetary sys- 
tem, are to effectuate the govern- 
ment’s full employment policy. 

On the first day of each regular 
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session of the Congress, the Presi- 
dent is directed to transmit to Con- 
gress his proposed National Pro- 
duction and Employment Budget. 
This budget is to include a broad 
program for assuring full employ- 
ment during the coming period. 
Subsequent messages to Congress 
would spell out individual programs 
or present revisions in the Presi- 
dent’s original estimates. 

On the congressional side, a newly 
created Joint Committee on the 
Budget is established to study the 
President’s proposed program. By 
March 1, at the very latest, this 
* committee would be expected to in- 
troduce a joint resolution in both 
Houses of Congress. 

This resolution would set forth 
the general outlines of the national 
budget for the next fiscal year, and 
would include the federal govern- 
ment’s expenditurés, receipts and 
borrowings, 


It could then be amended in any 
manner that the majority of Con- 
gress deems appropriate. As finally 
agreed to, the resolution would serve 
as a general policy framework 
within which the individual com- 
mittees of Congress could work on 
individual appropriation acts, rev- 
enue acts and related measures, 

This bill recognizes the responsi- 
bility of the Congress in deciding 
upon our basic national policies. At 
the same time, it provides for ac- 
tive interplay between the executive 
and the legislative branches of the 
government. Since at present there 
is no single body within either House 
of the Congress to consider fiscal 
policy or employment problems as a 
whole, the creation of this new Joint 
Committee on the Budgét also repre- 
sents a fundamental improvement in 
the organization of the Congress. 

Public reaction to the proposal has 
been varied. On the one hand, the 


Cadet Nurses—U.S. Womanhood 


66%. NLIST in a proud profes- 
sion! Join the U.S. Cadet 


Nurse Corps.” 

Stirred by that clarion call, thou- 
sands of women and girls have 
responded to their country’s urgent 


need for student nurses and entered 
schools of nursing. But with the 
war at its grimmest and casualties 
mounting, it is imperative that many 
thousands more prepare themselves 
immediately for service as nurses. 

Who are they, these cadet.nurses ? 
They are young American woman- 
hood—at its finest. 

Patriotic? Yes. But listen to 
them as they chatter on their way 
to class. 

“T always wanted to be a nurse,” 
Says one. 

“My husband’s in the Pacific,” 
says another: “This is the best way 
I know to bring him home safely 
and quickly.” 

Almost as soon as she enters a 
school of nursing a cadet nurse be- 
gins to help ease the nation’s nursing 
shortage. In addition to her regular 
classes and studies, there are respon- 
sibilities she can assume in a ward, 
thus relieving an already overworked 
graduate nurse. 

Basic courses of study have been 
accelerated. In those states where 
the requirement for graduation is 
still thirty-six months, a “senior 
cadet period” is provided. Under 
supervision the senior cadet puts 
into practice the nursing arts and 
techniques she has learned in school. 
During this interneship she makes 
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almost the same contribution to the 
war effort as a full-fledged gradu- 
ate nurse. The senior cadet may 
choose one of the five federal nurs- 
ing services in which to spend her 
senior cadet period—Army, Navy, 
U.S. Public Health Service, Vet- 
erans Administration or the Office 
of Indian Affairs. 

Those who serve in Army hos- 
pitals receive the additional instruc- 
tion given all military nurses. Upon 
graduation and registration, they 
may be commissioned as second lieu- 
tenants m the Army Nurse Corps, 
ready to serve wherever they are 
needed. 

The Army Nurse Corps offers a 
wide variety of work to the gradu- 
ate nurse, one of the most outstand- 
ing being that of the air-evacuation 
nurse. There is a strenuous eight- 
week training course for graduate 
nurses who have volunteered for 
this work. They are taught to rig 
a litter on the huge C-46 and C-54 
hospital planes, to give the special 
care that wounded soldiers may need 
when they are being flown back from 
the battlefields. There are many 
quiet heroines in the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

The Navy Nurse Corps has its 
heroines, too. Nurses are serving 
on the big hospital ships, evacuating 
the wounded from overseas. 

Navy nurses on duty when the 
Japs struck at Pearl Harbor were 
included in unit citations awarded 
by Admiral Nimitz. One citation 
reads in part, “At the time of the 


editorial writers of many conserva- 
tive newspapers have thrown up 
their hands in horror at the thought 
of the government really doing 
something to assure full employment 
—but have offered no proposals of 
their own. On the other hand, I 
have already received many con- 
structive suggestions for perfecting 
the bill from businessmen, labor 
leaders, farm groups, Cabinet mem- 
bers and other government officials. 

It is my hope that a realistic 
statute on this fundamental ques- 
tion of full employment may be 
written into the law of the land well 
before the end of the war. Only 
by such legislative action can we 
keep faith with those who are fight- 
ing in this war and those who are 
producing the weapons for victory. 
Only in this way can the major 
political parties make good on their 
candidates’ promises of postwar full 
employment. 


at lis Finest 


attack and afterwards, this unit dis- 
played conspicuous devotion in the 
line of duty. Its ability to cope with 
this disaster was responsible for the 
successful care of all casualties and 
the saving of many lives.” 

The first Legion of Merit award 
to a member of the Navy went to 
Nurse Ann A. Bernatitus for her 
devotion to duty in the Philippines 
from December, 1941, through April, 
1942. Her citation reads, “Con- 
stantly in the front lines of defense 
at the Manila-Bataan area and on 
two separate occasions forced to 
evacuate to new positions, after 
Japanese bombs had wrecked the 
surgical unit, Nurse Bernatitus cou- 
rageously withstood the dangers and 
rigors of tropical combat, rendering 
efficient and devoted service during 
the tense days of prolonged siege 
and evacuation.” 

A member of the Cadet Nurse 
Corps receives full nurse education 
in any school she may select. She 
receives tuition, books, room, board, 
uniforms and a monthly cash allow- 
ance. In return, the Corps exacts 
but one promise—to remain in es- 
sential nursing, civilian or military, 
for the duration. 

The young women in the Cadet 
Nurse Corps are following in the 
footsteps of Florence Nightingale 
and Clara Barton. They and the 
thousands of graduate nurses who 
are serving with the Army and the 
Navy or in home-front hospitals are 
receiving little attention, but theirs 
is a vital contribution to victory. 
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This article was written prior to 
the recent action of the Russian- 
sponsored Lublin Committee pro- 
claiming itself the provisional gov- 
ernment of Poland. Mr. Stanczyk 
has been in London with the Polish 
government-in-exile as Minister of 
Labor and Social Welfare. Readers 
of this magazine may remember him 
as the author of a significant article 
on Nazi crimes in Poland which 
appeared in our pages in 1942. 


OLAND was under foreign 
Pracrrination from the end of the 

eighteenth century until the 
cessation of hostilities in 1918. 
Through all that long period of time 
the partitioning powers—Russia, 
Prussia and Austria—deliberately 
sought to check Poland’s economic 
advancement and to keep her people 
impoverished and backward. Thus, 
at a time when great industrial and 
social progress was being achieved 
by the free nations, Poland’s devel- 
opment was fettered by the oppres- 
sive policies of her invaders. 

In the First World War, Poland 
became a theater of military opera- 
tions on a grand scale. The storm 
of battle raged on her soil, with the 
Russian and Austro-German armies 
rolling to and fro across her terri- 
tory, leaving a trail of towns in 
ruins, of burned villages with a deci- 
mated and half-starved population. 

It was this sorry heritage that the 
Polish Republic took over at the end 
of 1918. The two decades of inde- 
pendence between that date and 1939 
were too short a span of time to 
remedy the neglect of economic and 
social development over a period of 
a century and a half. 

From the very beginning of its 
existence as an independent nation, 
Poland introduced highly progres- 
sive social legislation. By decree of 
the people’s government and enact- 
ments of the first parliament, the 46- 
hour week was inaugurated for all 
workers in mining, industry, trade 
and transport (eight hours of work 
on weekdays and six hours on Sat- 
urdays). Compulsory sickness in- 
surance for wage-earners and sal- 
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aried workers and their families was 
likewise inaugurated. 

At the same time legislation was 
passed guaranteeing full freedom of 
association and freedom of the trade 
union movement. Arbitration boards 
in agriculture were set up in 1919. 
Then followed the introduction of 
compulsory health and accident in- 
surance schemes and, finally, of a 
scheme of old-age pensions. 

Laws designed to protect child 
labor forbade the employment of 


ceived both medical aid and mater- 
nity allowances, 

One of the first labor benefits be- 
stowed by the republic was the intro- 
duction of a generous program of 
paid vacations. Wage-earners were 
entitled to an eight-day paid vaca- 
tion after one year’s employment and 
fifteen days after three years’ work. 
Salaried workers got fifteen days 
after six months and a month’s vaca- 
tion after a year’s work. Unemploy- 
ment insurance was likewise estab- 
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children under 15 years of age. Over- 
time work for juveniles between 15 
and 18, as well as the employment of 
juveniles in certain occupations con- 
sidered detrimental to health, was 
forbidden. 

Similar provisions were made for 
the protection of female labor. 
Women and girls employed in the 
mining industry could work only at 
above-the-surface jobs. Night work 
was prohibited. 

A special law designed to protect 
mothers forbade women to work for 
six weeks after confinement and 
provided for paid leave for six 
weeks prior to confinement upon 
presentation of a medical certificate. 
During that time the woman re- 


lished in the early days of the re- 
public. 

All these benefits and advantages 
which the Polish working classes 
possessed, and which constituted the 
most progressive Labor Charter not 
only in Europe but in the whole 
world, were swept away by the Ger- 
man invaders: 

After the liberation of Poland we 
shall be faced not only with the tre- 
mendous task of reconstruction in 
the field of labor and social insur- 
ance legislation, but also with what 
is more difficult still—the necessity 
of rebuilding our towns and _ vil- 
lages, our industry and agriculture, 
our trade and transport systems, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Basic Principles 


NTERED upon our fourth year of war, 

we find as never before the need of a 
fundamental philosophy to guide us in our 
daily union problems and in the relation of 
union problems ‘to both national and inter- 
national problems. 

We have designed our trade unions as 
agencies of, for and by wage-earners, to deal 
with our problems and to promote our in- 
terests. Through our unions we substitute 
mutual contracts for employers’ dictation of 
the terms and conditions of work. Under our 
democratic institutions we participate in the 
election of our political representatives. Our 
trade union movement has been developed in 
an understanding that human freedom is our 
ultimate objective. 

Free trade unions are essential to a free 

economy. The labor force is essential to the 
-maintenance of free enterprise, for enter- 
prise maintains the right to manage its affairs 
only if it succeeds in doing so without inter- 
fering with rights and conveniences of others. 
Industry is best able to adjust its problems 
peacefully when it has the practice of adjust- 
ing labor problems through collective bar- 
gaining. When management and unions are 
free to negotiate a bargain, they maintain 
freedom for themselves in the field of pro- 
duction. This freedom is indispensable to 
freedom in every other field. When this 
freedom does not exist, the judgment or dis- 
cretion of some individual—private or gov- 
ernmental—is substituted. If workers are 
brought under control, by that very process 
industry loses its right to decision. 

By maintaining personal liberty and eco- 
nomic freedom for wage-earners, the trade 
union becomes their great guarantee of free- 
dom and opportunity in all their relation- 
ships. Unions federated nationally become 
potent institutions which, so long as they pro- 
mote the welfare of their constituents, are 
constructive institutions. 

The very fact that the union has power 
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makes those seeking to build up personal con- 
trol anxious to involve it in intrigue, and 
thereby weaken it, to utilize it for partisan 
political programs or divert it from its 
proper purposes. Dissension within any 
national labor movement is all too often the 
opportunity for self-seekers and alien propa- 
gandists. 

For this fundamental reason the American 
Federation of Labor has insisted that neither 
government nor outside labor movements 
have the right to interfere in internal labor 
issues. Only by retaining control over our 
decisions can we remain in control of our 
destinies. 


In these times we need frequently to ex- 
amine our faith and our course, and to check 
all union policies to make sure they promote 
personal freedom and lasting welfare. Cer- 
tain of these things, we can hew to the line. 


For Peace After Victory 


HE RANK and file of citizens of the 
United States believe that lasting peace 
can be established on these principles: 


>The United Nations seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other. 


> They desire to see no territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned. 


> They respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they will live ; 
and they wish to ‘see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them. 

These principles are sound and seem a 
clearcut guide. 

As the fighting has progressed, apprehen- 
sion has grown that principles other than 
these were guiding decisions as to the nature 
of governments to be set up in liberated coun- 
tries and as to the boundaries of the states 
themselves. 

The citizens of the United States have 
loyally met the sacrifices necessary to fight 
this war, in the conviction that we were 
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fighting not only against aggression but for 
a genuine world organization based upon 
liberty and justice for all, so that the settle- 
ments following this war should not create 
conditions which would inevitably lead to 
a third and even more ghastly world war. 

We realize that the fighting members of 
the United Nations have a special responsi- 
bility in assuring mutually satisfactory tem- 
porary conditions and final peace terms 
which will afford all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boun- 
daries, each having chosen its own form of 
government, with sovereign rights and self- 
government restored. 

Of late months we as citizens have noted 
the negotiation of treaties between certain 
individual members of the United Nations 
which may be counter to the interests and 
objectives of the United Nations as a whole. 
We have seen power, won by military force, 
utilized to impose terms and conditions on 
liberated peoples which may invalidate the 
principle of self-determination. 

It is obvious that the peace treaty should 
not be dictated in the wake of the military, 
but should be negotiated urféer conditions 
where deliberation is possible and where 
each separate part is integrated into a total 
plan and purpose. 


More Cooperation Wanted 


T IS now obvious the war against Germany 

will not be won quickly and that many 

of the goals for ammunition, military equip- 

ment, ships, et cetera, must be raised to meet 

the needs of more intense fighting in Europe 
and in the Pacific. 

We are committed to a responsibility that 
has suddenly become more difficult. It is 
high time to make cooperation on war work 
more effective. 

Fortunately, legislation recently became 
effective centralizing responsibility for both 
_ war mobilization and reconversion in a single 
office. Since the executive order of October 
combining the Office of War Mobilization 
with the new office, the necessary reorgani- 
zation of all the war agencies coming under 
the office has been in progress. Planning 
of war production as well as reconversion 
will now be under this new office. 

By law an advisory board, representative 
of labor, industry, agriculture and the public, 
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is provided. As this board is kept advised 
of the development and changes in war pro- 
duction needs, its members will be in a posi- 
tion to report back to their respective organ- 
izations and jointly work out plans to in- 
crease output or to shift facilities to new or 
modified models. When there is need to 
shift the work force to production that has 
suddenly become greatly needed, unions can 
best get cooperation for such shifts because 
they can best guarantee protection for the 
rights of other workers. 

The Federation has from the beginning 
urged that our war effort be organized to 
facilitate cooperation between private organ- 
izations and the government, so that accumu- 
lated experience could serve the nation’s 
needs. It would be well now to take stock 
of all existing war agencies for the purpose 
of making adjustments that will facilitate 
more complete cooperation. 


We as a nation are willing and ready to 
make the sacrifices necessary to win this war, 
but it makes a vast difference whether we 
know the reason for the sacrifices and make 
them voluntarily or whether they are im- 
posed by executive orders and regulations. 


The way forward will not be easy, but 
there will be less of hardships if each group 
of citizens accepts responsibility and cooper- _ 
ates to the fullest extent. We hope the 
Administration will facilitate such cooper- 
ation. 


Give! 


S OUR special contribution to world re- 
construction, American Federation of 
Labor unions are raising a million dollars to 
reestablish free trade unionism in countries 
that have been and will be liberated. 

The money will enable central offices of 
free unions in these lands to restore connec- 
tions with their local affiliates and will help 
the labor organizations to resume their valu- 
able, constructive work and functions. 

We in this country have a special concern 
for free trade unions throughout the world. 
By contributing to the Free Trade Union 
Fund we help others and at the same time 
strengthen our home forces. Please give 
generously to this most worthy cause. 








Court, in the case of American 

Federation of Labor versus 
Reilly, has just handed down its 
decision affirming the trial court’s 
ruling that a statute providing for 
compulsory incorporation of trade 
unions is unconstitutional. 

Thus, the first attempt by any 
state to require labor organizations 
to incorporate as a condition of their 
functioning has failed. 

Not only was the provision re- 
lating to compulsory incorporation 
stricken down, but a number of 
other adverse provisions were in- 
validated, most important among 
which was the one prohibiting 
strikes unless authorized by a ma- 
jority vote. 

The decision represents a sub- 
stantial and far-reaching victory for 
organized labor, one which will 
serve as an important precedent in 
other cases involving similar legisla- 
tion now pending in various courts. 


Colorado Act Was Worst 


Of the several anti-labor acts 
passed by a number of state legis- 
latures in 1943, the Colorado act 
was the worst. The law was de- 
vised to strangle trade unions slowly 
and ultimately to effect the destruc- 
tion of many of them. 

Among other things, the law pro- 
hibited what it considered arbitrary 
or excessive dues, initiation fees and 
fines. It required full and detailed 
financial reports. It prohibited the 
calling of strikes unless authorized 
by a majority vote in a secret ballot. 
It provided that jurisdictional dis- 
putes do not constitute lawful labor 
disputes. It permitted employers’ 
exercise of the right to hire and 
fire as they pleased regardless of 
seniority provisions and agreements ; 
employers were accorded the right 
to refuse closed-shop contracts, and 
such refusal did not constitute a 
labor dispute. It prohibited picket- 
ing and boycotting in furtherance of 
so-called jurisdictional disputes un- 
less authorized by a majority. A 
“hot cargo” provision was included 
in the law, which made it illegal to 
refuse to handle, install, use or work 
on non-union material. Company 
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unions were so defined that it was 
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possible for them to operate as legal 
entities. A labor dispute could not 
be posed between a union and a 
single employer, such as a self-em- 
ployed barber, plumber or truck 
owner. 

The law provided that collective 
bargaining agents had to be elected 
by a majority vote of all employes 
on the membership rolls, regardless 
of whether or not a majority ap- 
peared at the meeting to vote. Thus, 
there would be no election unless a 
majority of the members turned up 
and a full majority of all members 
voted for the particular agent. 

There was included in the law 
a comprehensive code of unfair la- 
bor practices by union employes, 
violation of which could very well 
put the union out of business, and, 
as pointed out above, the law re- 
quired ‘“‘compulsory incorporation” 
of all unions as a condition of oper- 
ation. 

Labor is aware of the reasons 
which prompt its enemies to seek 
compulsory incorporation. The 
most outstanding reason is that what 
the state gives it can take away, and 
those employers and others opposed 
to labor could bring pressure on the 
state officials to put out of business 
any union they did not like by bring- 
ing about a revocation of the union’s 
corporate charter. 

The premise upon which the 
Colorado Supreme Court based its 
decision is most significant. It held 
that the act operated to impair and 
restrain civil rights specifically pro- 
tected under the First Amendment 
to the United States Constitution, 
namely, the right of assembly. The 
court held that the forming and join- 
ing of labor organizations by work- 
ing people and the functioning of 
such unions were an exercise of the 
right of assembly which could not 
be denied under the Constitution. 

Thus, for the first time in the 
history of organized labor there has 
been achieved a clear and definite 
recognition by the highest court of 
a state that the right of workers to 
function in and through labor or- 
ganizations is as fundamental, as 
basic and as inalienable a right as 
the right of freedom of speech and 
the right of freedom of religion— 





A GREAT COURT VICTORY 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


that the right to assemble into labor 
organizations is a right uncondi- 
tionally granted under the federal 
Bill of Rights. 

The Colorado court, in so hold- 
ing, used the following language: 

“Notwithstanding the contrary 
contention of counsel for defendants, 
we think the decisions indicate that 
the constitutional guarantee of as- 
sembly to the people is not restricted 
to the literal right of meeting to- 
gether ‘to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances.’ * * * 
Sections 20 and 21 transgress con- 
stitutionally by denying to unincor- 
porated labor unions, and their 
individual members, any right to 
assemble and function as such in the 
promotion of their common welfare 
by lawful means. * * * It is con- 
tended that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has regularly 
frowned on any efforts to impose 
burdens of this type, however nomi- 
nal in appearance, upon the exercise 
of the basic rights guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights. * * * 


"Unconstitutional, Inoperative' 


“The court has carefully consid- 
ered all of these cases and the state- 
ments of the learned judges therein, 
and has carefully considered the 
arguments and citations of authori- 
ties and briefs of the defendant, and 
has come to the conclusion beyond 
a reasonable doubt that these argu- 
ments and authorities have not been 
met or overcome by the defendants 
herein, and that Section 20 (and ail 
the provisions and _ subsections 
thereof) and Section 21 are uncon- 
stitutional and inoperative and un- 
enforceable for the reason that the 
same do require the prerequisite of 
incorporation for labor unions which, 
under its wording and provisions, 
does operate as a complete general 
previous restraint upon the exercise 
of the rights of free speech, free press 
and assembly, thus violating, in the 
opinion of the court, the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the federal Consti- 
tution considered in conjunction 
with the First Amendment.” 

This decision makes clear that 
the simple and conclusive answer 
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to those enemies of labor who so 
long and so vociferously have asked 
why labor unions are not required 
to incorporate (aside from the ob- 
vious answer that no other category 
of enterprise—commercial or other- 
wise—is so required) is that the 
Federal Bill of Rights forbids com- 
pulsory incorporation of unions, 
just as it would forbid the com- 
pulsory incorporation of political 
parties or the compulsory incorpor- 
ation of religious organizations. 

Implicit in the decision of the 
Colorado Supreme Court is the 
recognition that unions do not stand 
in the same category as private 
commercial enterprises or even pub- 
lic utilities whose functions and op- 
erations the state is free to regulate 
at will and, indeed, which can exist 
only at the sufferance of the state. 
Rights finding protection under the 
Bill of Rights, as the United States 
Supreme Court has many times 
held, can be limited or restrained or 
conditioned only to prevent clear, 
present and immediate danger to 
public interests. The rights them- 
selves cannot be curtailed as by re- 
quiring a license (or, as in the 
Colorado case, by incorporation) as 
a prerequisite to the exercise of the 
right. 

In a little over one hundred years 
the status of labor organizations in 
our industrial society has progressed 
from the view held by some courts 
that such organizations were unlaw- 
ful conspiracies to the view ex- 
pressed by the Colorado court that 
such organizations are indispensable 
to the functioning of a free nation. 
When it is considered that the prin- 
ciple of organization—of assemblage 
for the purposes of mutual aid and 
protection—has, from the time of 
the Industrial Revolution, been the 
hope of workingmen everywhere 
and has given reality to the aspira- 
tions animating every grade and 
class of labor since the first days of 
working-class history, it may be 
thought that this recognition now 
granted by the Colorado court is 
a somewhat belated one. However, 
it is only in comparatively recent 
years that the courts generally have 
given recognition to the higher sta- 
tus of rights regarded by the makers 
of our Constitution as essential to 
the democratic process, and it is 
only of late that the courts have 
accorded a status to certain types 
of labor activity—as, for instance, 
picketing—as among the rights pro- 
tected under the Bill of Rights. 

The people of Colorado can be 
justly proud that, once again, their 
highest court has been among the 
first in the Nation to give consti- 
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tutional protection to the rights of 
workingmen—to recognize that hu- 
man rights have a status as high 
and sometimes higher than those of 
property. Colorado, it is to be re- 
membered, was one of the first states 
to recognize through its Supreme 
Court that the right of peaceful 
picketing was protected under the 
First Amendment guaranteeing 
freedom of speech. 

In its decision the Colorado court 
likewise held unconstitutional the 
prohibitions in the so-called “Labor 
Peace Act” against strikes which 
had not been approved by majority 
vote. Thereby that court has pre- 
served for minorities the sacred 
right of protest, through a peaceful 
cessation of employment, against 
conditions deemed by them intoler- 
able, regardless of the acquiescence 
of a majority. Furthermore, the 
Colorado Supreme Court overruled 
the decision of the trial court up- 
holding various restrictions against 
striking, picketing and, boycotting. 

The court stated that the validity 
of such restrictions could be deter- 
mined by the courts only if and 
when concrete situations involving 
the restrictions were brought before 
them, and that such issues could not 
be decided in a suit for declaratory 
judgment (as had been attempted) 
where the state had not attempted 
to restrict any specific act of strik- 
ing, boycotting or picketing. 

The Colorado decision will have 
a salutary effect not only as regards 
the workers in Colorado who are 


immediately affected, but also as re- 
gards organized labor in those other 
states where somewhat similar at- 
tempts to impose previous general 
restraints upon the functions and 
operations of unions have been 
made. It is likewise to be hoped 
that the decisions will have a de- 
terring effect upon such legislatures 
in other states which may have been 
contemplating similar restrictive 
legislation. 

And it can be expected that the 
United States Supreme Court, 
which will shortly be called upon 
to decide similar issues, will find 
guidance and assistance in this land- 
mark decision of the Colorado Su- 
preme Court. 

There is now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court two 
cases brought there by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, one from 
Alabama and one from Florida. In 
these cases the Supreme Court will 
determine whether the bare right 
of unions to exist and of union rep- 
resentatives to act on their behalf in 
the solicitation of members are sub- 
ject to license and restriction by the 
state. Other similar cases from 
other states will in all probability 
likewise be brought before the Su- 
preme Court in the near future. 
Thus, within a few months the al- 
lowable area of state control of labor 
organizations will in all probability 
have been decided. 

It is fortunate that labor has the 
Colorado precedent to point to in, 
making its arguments, 


No War-Made Millionaires? 


“This war will not produce a new 
crop of millionaires,” said President 
Roosevelt a few years ago. What 
are the facts? 

According to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, American 
corporations are increasing their 
reserves about $1,300,000,000 every 
three months and by June of last 
year their “quick assets” had reached 
$44,300,000,000, or three times the 
figure for 1939. 

In addition to the staggering re- 
serves which the corporations have 
piled up, they can claim billions in 
tax refunds when the war is over. 
Postwar credits in refundable taxes 
have been piling up at the rate of 
$200,000,000 each quarter, reaching 
a total of $1,800,000,000 by last 
June. But even more substantial re- 
funds are provided by the income 
and excess-profits tax laws for 
carry-backs and losses. The amount 
of this windfall was not estimated 
by the SEC, but Treasury officials 


have put it at between $22,000,000,- 
000 and $28,000,000,000. 

Industry propaganda during the 
war has made much of the fact that 
corporations are paying the highest 
taxes in history. True, corporations 
are paying out vast sums in taxes. 
But there’s a reason for it. The 
reason is that corporations are mak- 
ing terrific profits. 

Profits are supposed to be the 
reward for the risk capital takes. 
But in this war period the risks of 
capital are far smaller than ever be- 
fore in history, for industry has an 
assured market for everything it can 
produce. 

The newspapers ignore the sub- 
ject of huge war profits, but the peo- 
ple—those at home and those over- 
seas—have a good idea of what is 
happening. This may be one reason 
why, as reported on Page 10, ex- 
servicemen taking jobs in industry 
are displaying a militancy that has 
startled anti-labor employers, 
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HIS WORK LIVES ON 


in the United States—the land of his adoption, the land he 
loved, the land he made better than he had found it. He 
was on Texas soil when the final summons came. 

Devotion to America and to the principles of democracy 
marked the thoughts and actions of this leader of wage- 


AND SO it's twenty years since the mortal remains of old Sam 
Gompers were laid to rest at Sleepy Hollow. Twenty years. 
Twenty long years. ... 

Above you see the stone, the simple stone, that marks the 
grave of the father of the American Federation of Labor. 
In Washington, near the building in which he worked during 
the last years of his career, stands the more ornate Gompers 
Memorial. But the incomparable monument to Sam Gompers 
is not at Sleepy Hollow. It is not in Washington. Nor is it 
fashioned of stone. 

The incomparable monument to Gompers is the many millions 
of plain, honest, decent working people in every section of 
America who are living better lives than their forbears. 
People who need not fear an employer's caprice. People who 
receive higher wages and enjoy better working conditions than 
any other workers in the world. People who eat more food, 
wear better clothing and live in finer homes. 

Did Gompers, the one-time immigrant boy, accomplish all 
this by himself? Of course not. Neither he nor any other 
one man could have done it all by himself. Sam Gompers 
had the help of many other stout-hearted men in founding 
and nurturing the American Federation of Labor. But his 
was the hand that gripped the tiller as the A. F. of L. bucked 
the storms of its first four decades.. Captain Gompers steered 
the ship—and he steered it well. 

Taken ill in Mexico City in December, 1924, and sensing that 
death would shortly overtake him, Gompers begged his friends 
to help him reach the border quickly, so that he could die 


earners throughout his long life, To the institution that he 
built and guided he left a magnificent heritage of patriotic 
service. 

Just before he died, Gompers said: 

"Say to the organized workers of America that, as | have 
kept the faith, | expect that they will keep the faith. They 
must carry on." 

If Gompers were alive today, he would be happy. For he 
would see that, in the midst of a war greater than the one 
through which he lived and in which he rendered valiant 
service, the organized workers of America are keeping the 
faith, are carrying on. 

Like himself in 1917 and ‘18, they are working and fighting 
with all their strength, unselfishly, for freedom and a finer world. 


In photo, William Collins, regional director of organi- 
tion for the A. F. of L., officers of the Samuel Gompers 
Federal Labor Union Council of Greater New York 
and other New York labor men are shown as they 
honored the memory of Samuel Gompers on the 
twentieth anniversary of his death. 

Left to right—Thomas Powers, Louis Lufrano, Wil- 
liam Wolpert, Elias A. Bernstein, Mr. Collins, Howard 
Coughlin, Arthur T. McManus and Dennis Crotty. 
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Public Employes Squeezed as Living Costs Zoom 


By JOSEPH MIRE, Economist of the State, County and Municipal Employes 


HE PUBLIC employe today 

I is on the wrong side of the 

ledger. Carrying a heavier 
load of work than ever before, he 
is working fifty, sixty and even sev- 
enty hours a week without overtime 
pay—and his pay has increased dur- 
ing the war less than that of his 
fellow workers in industry. 

Wage adjustments in industry 
have been slow and have not kept 
pace with the rising cost of living. 
But in the public service, wage ad- 
justments have been even slower— 
and less adequate. 

Most state and local governments 
operate on appropriations or budgets 
fixed by law. In most states wages 
can be adjusted only by the Legis- 
latures. In other states wage ad- 
justments based on merit are pro- 
vided for, but no provisions exist 
for special adjustments to compen- 
sate for unusual rises in the cost of 
living. Such adjustments generally 
can be made only by Legislatures. 

In most counties and _ cities 
budgets are put together in the fall, 
and this may be the only time salary, 
adjustments can be made. In a few 
places public agencies have adopted 
automatic cost-of-living adjustment 
plans providing for increases in 
wages and salaries to correspond 
with rises in the cost of living. How- 
ever, such adjustments, too, are 
usually made only once a year. 

Salary and wage changes of state, 
county and municipal employes need 
not be submitted to the War Labor 
3oard. But state and local govern- 
ments have been advised to keep 
their wage adjustments within the 
national stabilization program. 

The fact of the matter is that wage 
increases for a majority of public 
employes have been considerably 
lower than those permitted in in- 
dustry under the inadequate Little 
Steel formula. Thus, average wage 
and salary increases of state, county 
and municipal employes from Janu- 
ary, 1941, to January, 1943, 
amounted to only nine per cent. 
State employes led with an average 
increase of ten per cent, while city 
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and county employes had average in- 
creases of eight and seven per cent, 
respectively. 

In Texas and Oklahoma state em- 
ployes have received no general 
salary increase since January, 1941. 
In Mississippi salaries of state em- 
ployes were reduced approximately 
twenty per cent in 1932, at the depth 
of the depression, and, with a few 
exceptions, there have been no up- 
ward salary changes since. In many 
other states the situation is similar. 


Figures Play a Trick 


Reported increases in wages and 
salaries of public employes are an 
overstatement of actual increases re- 
ceived, for a very important but 
often neglected reason. Employ- 
ment in state and local government 
has substantially declined during the 
years of war—in state service, ten 
per cent from 1940 to 1943; in 
county service, seven per cent; and 
in city service, five per cent. 

This drop in employment has 
taken place largely at the bottom of 
the wage structure. It is generally 
the lowest paid worker who is being 
dropped or who leaves for a more 
remunerative job elsewhere. As a 
result, average wages and salaries 
show marked increases without any- 
one getting an increase in pay. 

The small increase in the wages 
and salaries paid to state, county 
and municipal workers must be 
viewed against the background of 
the general low level of wages and 
salaries in public employment. Com- 
pared with average monthly earn- 
ings of $175 in manufacturing in- 
dustries in January, 1943, average 
monthly earnings of state, county 
and municipal employes amounted 
to only $117. 

In many states, counties and mu- 
nicipalities wages and salaries are 
below the level which regional War 
Labor Boards have declared to be 
substandard. Today, in 1945, there 
are public employes in this rich 
country receiving wages or salaries 
of $70, $80, $90 or $100 a’ month. 
Wages of forty cents an hour for 


unskilled help are current in many 
places. Working conditions of 
nurses, attendants, guards, librari- 
ans, highway employes and work- 
ers in welfare institutions are par- 
ticularly distressing. 

At El Paso, Texas, the minimum 
wage for unskilled employes is forty 
cents an hour, plus a bonus of five 
per cent. Employes of the state 
penitentiary at Bismarck, North 
Dakota, are working twelve hours 
a day, with one day off every four- 
teenth day, for $110 a month. Em- 
ployes of the state penitentiary at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, are 
working twelve hours a day, thir- 
teen days in a row for a salary of 
$80 a month. At Pueblo, Colorado, 
state hospital attendants receive 
$60-$66 a month, plus room and 
board. Monthly wages in the city 
hospital of York, Pennsylvania, 
range from $62.50 to a top salary 
of $115 for ambulance service men. 


No Unemployment Insurance 


Most public employes are denied 
the benefits of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. Many are forced to work 
under unhealthful conditions which 
would not be permitted in private 
industry. Almost all state unem- 
ployment insurance laws exclude 
public employes from their cover- 
age, although many of these workers 
are employed seasonally and have 
particular need for protection. Pub- 
lic employes leaving the public serv- 
ice or transferring to another public 
agency forfeit most of their claims 
under state and local retirement 
systems and must start anew. 

In places where our organization 
has been able to build a strong unit, 
wages and salaries have been in- 
creased up to 15 per cent. Adjust- 
ments beyond 15 per cent to correct 
substandard living conditions are 
rare in public service. In vain have 
we tried to convince some public 
officials that the so-called national 
wage policy works double hardships 
on public employes in view of their 
low wages and salaries. First, be- 
cause of the well-known fact that 
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the cost of living has increased far 
beyond the Little Steel formula’s 15 
per cent wage adjustment ceiling. 
Secondly, because the formula has 
been tied to the cost of living com- 
putations of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which, admittedly, dis- 
criminate against the low income 
groups. 

The BLS assumes an expenditure 
for food of 41.4 per cent. Whether 
this asserted expenditure comes near 
the actual food outlay by workers 
with incomes from $200 to $300:a 
month we do not know, but we do 
know that many public employes— 
who, as already shown, have an av- 
erage income of not much more than 
$110 a month—are spending not 
41.4 per cent but 60, 70, 80 per cent 
or more of their wages for food 
alone. Because they have no choice. 

The U.S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics has developed a yardstick of 
good nutrition which is based on a 
low income group minimum ex- 
penditure for food of $70.68 a 
month. That is not greatly below the 
total monthly income of many pub 
lic employes today. 

Discrimination against low in- 
come earners in the weight attrib- 
uted to food by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been aggravated by 
the fact that, of all items in the bud- 
get, food prices have risen most. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics es- 
timated the increase in food prices 
between January, 1941, and Decem- 
ber, 1943, at 40.2 per cent, the 
Mitchell Committee put the rise at 
43 to 46.5 per cent, and labor’s own 
Meany-Thomas Report showed an 
ascent of 74.2 per cent. It is ap- 
parent that those who have to spend 
a higher percentage of their income 
for food than assumed in the BLS 
index computation are hit more se- 
verely than others. 

The consequences of substand- 
ard wages and salaries in public 
employment are serious indeed. Sub- 
standard living is a detriment to the 
health and efficiency of this nation 
whether the persons concerned are 
working for private employers or 
are in the public service. Substand- 
ard wages and salaries do not allow 
public employes to maintain fami- 
lies. Mothers are forced to work and 
leave their children without proper 
care. In some government-operated 
welfare institutions married em- 
ployes have been warned that, if 
they have children, they will lose 
their jobs. 

Substandard living impairs the ef- 
ficiency of the public service and is 
largely responsible for the drop in 
efficiency that is today apparent in 
many public institutions, In some 
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cities the police forces have been re- 
duced to such an extent that the pub- 
lic safety is endangered. In psycho- 
pathic hospitals the shortage of per- 
sonnel has in some instances forced 
management to require patients to 
wait on one another. 

The turnover in public employ- 
ment has assumed grave propor- 
tions. For example, of the 10,500 
public employes in Minnesota about 
a year ago, 5,686 left their employ- 
ment during the ensuing twelve 
months. Of this number, only 488 
went into the armed forces. The rest 
presumably left to accept higher- 
paying positions. 

In some hospitals the turnover 
in non-professional help is as high as 
60 per cent. In Alabama the turn- 
over in the welfare department has 
reached 37 per cent; in Maine, 41 
per cent. With such turnover rates 
no organization can expect to main- 
tain normal efficiency. The flight 
of personnel from state, county and 
municipal jobs has not only resulted 
in deterioration of the efficiency of 
the public service; it is also waste- 
ful. The cost of breaking in a new 
employe is generally estimated to 
be one-fourth of the first - year’s 
salary. What a waste of taxpay- 
ers’ money! 

The seriousness of the plight of 
public employes has been recognized 
by many public officials, as the fol- 
lowing quotations from letters writ- 
ten to Arnold S. Zander, general 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, will show: 

The Governor of Montana— 
“T quite agree with you that the 
situation as it affects public em- 
ployes who are living on fixed in- 
comes is very serious. No pro- 
visions have been made to grant 
increases in wages or salaries, with 
the result that our employes, many 
of whom have been employed for 
years, are discriminated against.” 

The Governor of Arizona— 
“One of the most important tasks 
confronting this organization is to 
extend every possible cooperation 
and assistance in raising the salaries 
of some of our state employes who 
are not, at present, receiving a de- 
cent living wage.” 

The Governor of South Dakota 
—“Public employes’ wages have not 
kept pace with other wage in- 
creases.” 

In an opinion Wayne Morse, then 
a member of the National War 
Labor Board, stated that “* * * 
large numbers of public employes 
are not paid enough to maintain a 
standard of living of health and 
decency,” 








The public employe is in the same 
boat with the rest of organized 
labor. He shares with organized 
labor its yearning for lasting peace 
after victory, its interest in success- 
ful reconstruction after the war is 
over. He shares the desire that re- 
conversion be planned and not cha- 
otic and that the human side of re- 
conversion be taken care of. 

The public employe is as aware 
as his fellow worker in industry of 
the potentialities of our economy. 
Having seen the miracles of produc- 
tion for war, he is in full agreement 
with the rest of labor in its deter- 
mination never again to allow de- 
pression and want and misery to 
prevail. 

The maintenance of an efficient 
public service is of utmost impor- 
tance to the public. Upon public 
agencies will fall a large share of 
the responsibility for reconstruction 
in the postwar period. Federal, 
state and local agencies are not 
likely to play a passive part in the 
great tasks before us. While they 
will stimulate and encourage every 
effort by private enterprise to plan 
for full employment, they must be 
ready to supplement any such effort 
by expansion of public services and 
public works. The dimensions of 
he role to be played by state, county 
and local—as well as federal—agen- 
cies will be determined by how close 
private enterprise comes to provid- 
ing that full employment which 
workers in a peacetime America, in- 
cluding many millions of former 
fighting men, will demand. 

Public employes have more than 
economic problems to solve. Theirs 
are also the problems of patronage 
and the spoils system. After the 
war ends, civil service and standards 
of merit built up with so much care 
will pass through a critical period. 
Shall the positions in public employ- 
ment go to the highest bidder or to 
those who have the highest merit or 
seniority ? Political patronage is not 
dead—merely adjourned. 

Our organization is determined 
that the old practice of assessing 
public employes shall not return and 
that all vestiges of political patron- 
age shall be removed. In this we 
know we shall have the support of 
the entire labor movement. 

“Good government,” said Presi- 
dent Zander in the FEDERATIONIST 
of April, 1942, “is like a well-or- 
dered household. There must be in 
it wholesomeness, morality and 
well-ordered vision for the future. 
We must have better, more respon- 
sive government, and we can get 
it through the upbuilding of the 
morale of public employes,” 
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GHER EDUCATION 
or Labor Leadership? 





By MARK STARR 


Educational Director, 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


66 HE PUBLIC pays for 
educating doctors and law- 
yers. Why shouldn't the 

public also pay for the education of 

labor leaders?” Dr. Ernest O. 

Melby, president of Montana State 

University, recently asked. 

Obviously, there are many com- 
plexities and difficulties in training 
men and women for service in the 
labor movement. For example, 
there are many levels of leadership 
and varying skills required in 
trade union administration. The- 
unions need lawyers, accountants, 
journalists, publicity experts, re- 
searchers and educators. Such spe- 
cialists can presumably use the 
methods and skills taught in the 
usual training schools and colleges 
in such professions. 

However, experience has proved 
that a professional person with sym- 
pathy and understanding of the labor 
movement does much better in mak- 
ing the adaptations required to do 
a good job for a trade union. The 
policy makers and the executives of 
unions require something more than 
skills which can be acquired nor- 
mally in our educational institutions. 

Labor leaders have found that 
their work and responsibilities in 
the last fifteen years have been 
greatly enlarged in their scope, com- 
mensurate with the tremendous 
growth of the union movement. It 
is not so long since the labor leader 
was a part-time officer and working 
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in his trade. The early leaders or- 
ganized unions. They called strikes 
and led picket lines. They negoti- 
ated agreements and then enforced 
those agreements. The early union 
leader was primarily a propagandist 
and agitator. He graduated liter- 
ally from the university of hard 
knocks. The unions themselves 
were forged on the anvil of struggle 
in the white heat of protest against 
exploitation. At that time there 
were relatively few technical and 
professional workers in the organi- 
zations and the percentage of women 
was low. 


Must Know Way in Many Fields 


Now, as Julius Hochman, man- 
ager of the New York Dress Joint 
Board, told members of an Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union in-service training group: 

“In recent years, and especially in 
the past decade, the labor leader’s 
job has broadened and become more 
complicated. It is no longer enough 
for him to be an effective organizer, 
speaker and pamphleteer. Today he 
must know his way about in many 
fields far removed indeed from la- 
bor’s original path in earlier and 
simpler days. 

“He must know his way about in 
sociology, in economics, in manage- 
ment, in law and in public affairs. 
He must know how to deal with 
governmental agencies, how to work 
in his community, how to cultivate 
public opinion. The labor leader of 


today finds himself deeply immersed 
in all aspects of our economic, so- 
cial and political life. 

“The functions of labor leadership 
have so expanded that we can no 
longer be satisfied with the limited 
perspectives and_ rule - of - thumb 
methods that may have sufficed in 
the past. The labor leader of today 
must keep abreast of the best current 
thinking on the larger aspects of 
his union problems.” 

And such a competence can best 
be derived from practical experience 
plus an insight into the history of 
labor in the United States and in 
other countries, in addition to the 
specialized knowledge of a leader 
about the history of his own union 
and the circumstances of the indus- 
try which it covers. Further, while 
labor leaders have always talked 
economics (like the much-quoted 
man who found he had been talking 
prose), they most certainly would 
benefit from some conscious planned 
study in that field of knowledge. 
The modern labor leader would need 
also some systematic study of labor 
problems and labor law and a good 
overall picture of the numerous gov- 
ernment agencies with which he 
must now deal. 

As debate on this question in the 
British Trades Union Congress 
showed, there is no unanimity about 
the wisdom of trusting the educa- 
tion of labor leaders to institutions 
which in the past trained the law- 
yers, judges, personnel men who 
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fought the labor unions. Workers’ 
education of, by and for workers 
differs greatly from education of 
workers provided by outside agen- 
cies over which labor has little con- 
trol. 

Much, of course, depends upon 
the future character of the relations 
between organized labor and the 
organized employers. If farsighted 
views prevail and cooperation be- 
tween labor and management con- 
tinues to grow, then the training of 
union officers in uni- 
versities will be a natural 
corollary in the field of 
higher education. If, 
however, there is a re- 
lapse into the psychology 
of conflict, then labor 
will have to return to 
independent agencies for 
the training of its offi- 
cers. 

However, educators, 
such as Montana’s Dr. 
Melby and others, are 
warmly sympathetic to 
the labor unions and are 
anxious for labor to 
formulate its educational 
needs and share in the 
administration of the 
plans which are being 
made. 

The American Feder- 
ation of Labor has al- 
ready officially com- 
mended the Harvard fel- 
lowship plan, and the 
comment of the New 
York State Federation 
on the so-called Ives 
School now in formation 
at Cornell shows a dis- 
criminating awareness of 
the issues: 

“Your Committee on 
Education notes with in- 
terest the many attempts 
which are being made to 
place the facilities of our 





colleges and universities within 
reach of the trade unions. No one 


can oppose honest attempts to help 
labor train its members in the ad- 
ministrative skills and in the knowl- 
edge of labor laws and industrial 
relations necessary to the successful 
operation of trade nuions in mod- 
ern times. 

“The colleges 
women for the 


and 
for 


train men 
professions, 


the church, for law, for medicine, 
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for education and for business. 
Logically, there is no reason why 
our institutions of higher learning 
should not give instruction to re- 
search workers, business agents 
and union managers in economics, 
statistical methods, applied psychol- 
ogy, personnel methods, and in 
other similar subjects. The wel- 
fare of the community depends 
in part upon the efficiency and 
competence by which the unions 
are administered by leaders elected 
by and expressing the needs 






that now comprise modern living, 
However, in the case of any trade 
union program, the labor unions 
themselves must play an active part 
in determining the curriculum, the 
methods of instruction and _ the 
qualifications of the teachers. Too 
often labor has received decorative 
representation on advisory commit- 
tees as an afterthought. 

While whole-time training at a 
university should be an important 
part of any plans, part-time study 

and extension activities 











of a well-informed membership.” 

In the current expansion of adult 
education there will be more spe- 
cific attempts to train men and 
women for service in the labor move- 
ment. Supplementing recreational 
“activity and the provision of indi- 
vidual hobbies and skills, there 
\should be classes in the history and 
methods of trade unions, in social 
history, economics and kindred sub- 
jects which explain the many groups 





for working members of 
local unions must be 
given priority, especially 
in the initial stages. It 
is foolish to think that 
students could go from 
college to work in the 
unions without any pre- 
vious industrial and or- 
ganizational experience. 
Evening classes would 
provide a necessary pre- 
liminary tryout for sub- 
jects, students and teach- 
ers. Students would 
graduate from such local 
classes to more inten- 
sive study. 
would be part of the 
training, so that practi- 
cal and theoretical work 
could be beneficially com- 
bined. Then, too, the 
teaching staff for such 
courses would not be se- 
lected solely on the basis 
of academic qualifica- 
tions. The use of ex- 
perienced laymen as lec- 
turers would be indis- 
pensable in many of the 
courses. 

Some of the proposals 
made by universities 
suggest joint study and 
training of union mem- 
bers and of business rep- 
resentatives which would 
foolishly endeavor to ignore the 
specific and varying needs of par- 
ticular groups and industries. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor might well call together its con- 
stituent unions, which have already 
carried through plans for in-service 
training of members and officers, 
and formulate its needs and desires 
so that labor and learning can, by 
mutual assistance, go forward to- 
gether. 
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PE LEGION AMD LABOR 


By EDWARD N. SCHEIBERLING 


National Commander, American Legion 


NITY between the American 
U Legion and the American 

Federation of Labor in their 
fundamental objectives had its be- 
ginning in France a quarter of a 
century ago. 

The late Samuel Gompers watched 
the creation of the Legion when its 
founders first gathered in the war- 
torn country they had helped to save. 
He saw in our two organizations 
great hope and promise for the pres- 
ervation of the United States, our 
institutions and our principles. 

While the purposes of the Legion 
and the American Federation of 
Labor are not the same in all re- 
spects, we are united in our broad 
objectives. Both organizations are 
steadfast in their effort to assure an 
enduring peace after total victory. 
Both organizations are determined 
to preserve the economic system 
that has made it possible for the 
United States to be the arsenal of 
democracy. Both organizations are 
dedicated to assuring full oppor- 
tunity—jobs in accord with capabili- 
ties and care for the disabled—when 
our fighting forces again resume 
their place in civilian life. 


Democratic Differences of Opinion 


We may not always see eye to 
eye on the policies and programs 
for achieving our common objec- 
tives. We may sometimes differ on 
approaches to the solution of mani- 
fold problems confronting our peo- 
ple. We may sometimes differ on 
the methods of arousing public in- 
terest in these problems. But old 
friends, who have known two wars 
and have stood together through 
one hectic postwar period and are 
ready for the tremendous challenge 
of another, will readily understand 
that differences of opinion are the 
very essence of democracy. 

Among the things on which we 
are wholly united is unconditional 
surrender of our enemies. We want 
a victory so complete that it will 
pave the way for an enduring peace. 
We hope for an early victory. Haw- 
ever, as the hours just before battle 
test the morale of men on the fight- 
ing. fronts, the months, weeks and 
days before the end of a war test 
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the stamina of the men and women 
on the home front. 

Those of us who faced the brutal 
Germans in battle in 1918 know 
that today our sons are fighting 
their equally brutal Nazi sons. This 
is total war. Unconditional surren- 
der, annihilation, fighting to the 
bitter end, lightning and mechanized 
war, destruction at its worst—this 
is the lingo of this war. The word 
“armistice” is as obsolete as the 
horse and buggy. We must face 
that fact. 

As our armed forces are fighting 
for total victory, we must give them 
total support. This responsibility 
does not rest with any one organi- 
zation or group of organizations. It 
rests with the American people—all 
of us. It is not important to segre- 
gate those to be commended or those 
to be blamed. For example, the 
Army-Navy “E” is given wartime 
production plants and their workers. 
They share equal credit. If we fail 
our fighting men, they must be pre- 
pared to share the blame equally. 
And if we do fail our fighting men, 
it won’t matter who is at fault. Our 
whole way of life will be gone. 

The American Legion’s position 
on the production of the tools of 
war is straightforward and simple. 
We are pledged to no interruption 
in the flow of equipment and sup- 
plies to our fighting forces; no gaps 
in the ranks of voluntary manpower 
needed to produce the tools for vic- 
tory. This parallels the pledge of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

When victory has been won, terms 
must be dictated to bring about. an 
enduring peace. And this time they 
must he made to stick. Here again 
the American Legion and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are in full 
accord. The Legion is behind an 
association of free and sovereign 
nations empowered to act with what- 
ever force may be necessary to 
maintain world peace. 

As I interpret Legion mandates 
of the last three conventions, our 
delegates to this international asso- 
ciation of free nations must be 
clothed by Congress with the power 
to represent the United States in- 
stantly and effectively, This re- 


quires that they be ready to move 
at the outbreak of any international 
incident that might again engulf the 
world in war. It is the only ex- 
periment in the whole history of the 
world that has not been tried to 
prevent a recurrence of war. 

Among those drafting the formula 
for world peace there should be rep- 
resentatives of our fighting forces 
and representatives of those who are 
producing the tools of war—work- 
ing together united at the peace 
table. 

When the glad note of final vic- 
tory resounds around the world, and 
the way is being paved for mankind 
again to live together in peace, our 
job on the home front really begins. 
It will be up to us to make good 
every glowing promise we have 
made to our fighting forces. It will 
require the highest degree of united 
action we have ever known. It will 
mean some sacrifices—but none that 
even begins to compare with the 


horror and suffering of the battle- 


fronts. 
Easing Demobilization Shocks 


The impact of the demobilization 
period can be greatly eased if we 
recognize now two highly important 
principles. They are: 

First, that the rehabilitation of 
veterans and their readjustment to 
civilian life are as much a cost of 
war, as much a part of the over- 
all cost of defending our country 
and our way of life, as any phase 
of actual warfare. 

Second, that the men and women 
in our armed forces, by every rule 
of right and fairness, should be en- 
titled upon their return to pick up 
the competitive positions in civilian 
life as near as possible to those they 
would have held had they not left 
to enter service. 

As a means of assisting both labor 
and industry in meeting the obliga- 
tion to provide jobs, the American 
Legion has created a committee 
composed of three representatives of 
labor and three representatives of 
industry, with’a neutral chairman 
selected by the members. It is 
charged with ascertaining all facts 
and giving advice on all questions 
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confronting the Legion pertaining 
to industrial relations. It is evi- 
dence of our desire to cooperate with 
both labor and management.. This 
cominittee is now actively function- 
ing. I confer constantly with its 
members on matters of concern to 
the Legion and labor. 

Through the years we have en- 
deavored to build the American 
Legion as a protective force for our 
comrades of two wars and for our 
country. Our objectives can be 
summarized as follows: 

>Protection of our country against 
future wars through an organized 
citizen militia ready to -spring to 
military service should war come; 
through the security of offshore 
bases powerful enough to repel any 
enemy attack and through a strong 
Navy, Air Force and Merchant 
Marine to assure respect for our 
flag and free commerce throughout 
the world. 

bProtection of our institutions 
through opposition to all foreign 
ideologies—the “divide and con- 
quer” theories of those willing to 
accept the benefits but not the re- 
sponsibilities of our form of gov- 
ernment; through opposition to the 
coddling of war prisoners; through 
efforts to halt a free flow of immi- 
gration so long as we have an 
unemployment problem, and through 
protests against the radio appeals 
of hyphenated dual-national groups 
who seek to undermine our eco- 
nomic, social and political ways of 
life. 

>Protection of our economic sys- 
tem through full postwar. employ- 
ment and the greatest encourage- 
ment to individual initiative and 
sound business leadership; through 
impartial treatment of both manage- 
ment and labor, each mindful of 
their rights and privileges and 
through a system of taxation that 
will maintain a high level of pro- 
duction and stimulate, rather than 
discourage, maximum business ac- 
tivity by encouraging a flow of capi- 
tal into risk enterprise. 

>Protection of our comrades of 
World War I and World War II 
through adequate care and rehabili- 
tation programs; through effective 
administration of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights with its opportunities for 
education, technical training, finan- 
cial assistance for home ownership 
or entering business; through the 
reemployment program of Selective 
Service; through complete assist- 
ance to all veterans in securing 
proper employment upon their hon- 
orable discharge—jobs fitting men 
of war and their peacetime capa- 
bilities; and through assistance for 
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widows and orphans of those who 
have died in service. 

The Legion’s interest in veterans 
of World War II cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly. We want to give 
this vast force of more than ten 
million veterans who will be coming 
home the benefit of our own ex- 
perience in readjusting ourselves to 
civilian life; our experience in run- 
ning the gauntlet of government red 
tape, and our experience in safe- 
guarding their rights on the home 
front while they have been achiev- 
ing victory. 

The full resources and facilities of 
the American Legion—an invest- 
ment of around $65,000,000 in post 
quarters and equipment—are at the 
disposal of the veterans of World 
War II. We want their fresh lead- 
ership to play a vital role in main- 
taining the strength of the Legion 
as a national protective force. It 
does not matter whether they are 
absorbed into the present Legion 
posts or have posts of their own. 
In fact, in many communities posts 
for veterans of World War II have 
already been established. 

As a means of assuring an endur- 
ing peace, one of the foremost ob- 
jectives of the Legion is a strong 
civilian militia. We believe that 
every qualified American young man 
should receiye the advantage of 
military training, integrated with his 
normal educational and _ business 
pursuits. 

The American Legion is not mili- 
taristic. We simply want prepared- 


ness. It is insurance against war, 
The greatest immediate challenge 
confronting the home front is jobs 
for returning veterans. We cannot, 
we must not fail these men who 
have departed from the normal pur- 
suits of life—left homes and fami- 
lies—to save our way of life. They 
are our first concern, now and when 
they come back. On that premise 
the American Legion will stand or 
fall. There will be no compromise, 
Already there has been too much 
talking, too much planning, too little 
action. Surely if our tremendous 
productive system, with its brilliant 
leaders in engineering, science, man- 
agement and labor,.could make the 
United States the arsenal of democ- 
racy, they can make our country the 
citadel of peace. It only requires 
the facing of cold facts and a de- 
termination on the part of both man- 
agement and labor to work together. 
The Legion is building for Ameri- 
canism. We want to see it a vital, 
active, living force. To the Legion, 
Americanism means peace, strength, 
the will and the courage to live as 
free men in a free land. The foun- 
dation for Americanism is today, as 
always, the church, the home and 
the school. All else is dedicated to 
the maintenance of these. When 
they are maintained we have the 
highest degree of patriotism and a 
united people. 
Patriotism is an eternal thing. 
As we know it in the Legion, it is 
living for God and country. 





-Nation’s Health a Disgrace 


Disgraceful health conditions in 
this country are exposed by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor in a report 
to Congress. Signed by Senators 
Claude Pepper, Elbert D. Thomas 
and Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., the 
document summarizes what the com- 
mittee discovered in a study con- 
ducted last year. 

The report declares that, because 
of defects, injuries and illnesses 
which could have been prevented 
had medical care been available to all 
the people, the nation has suffered 
heavy losses in manpower, both for 
the armed services and for industry. 

More than 4,500,000 young men 
“in the prime of life’ were found 
to be absolutely unfit for military 
service, and more than 1,000,000 
have been discharged from service 
because of defects other than those 
sustained in battle, the report says. 

Another 1,500,000 men now in 
uniform were rendered fit for serv- 





ice only through medical and dental 
care given after they were inducted. 

In all, the committee estimates, 
at least 40 per cent of men of mili- 
tary age are handicapped by pre- 
ventable defects, or more than twice 
the number of men we now have 
overseas. 

In 1943, the committee says, ill- 
ness caused a loss of more than 600,- 
000,000 man-days of labor—forty- 
seven times the amount of time lost 
through strikes and lockouts of all 
kinds in that year. 

The committee suggests that 
health insurance is one way—per- 
haps the only effective way—of deal- 
ing with the health problem. 

“Full employment and adequate 
social security are indispensable to a 
truly effective health program,” the 
report says. “We should begin plan- 
ning now for the reconversion pe- 
riod. We have seen what neglect of 
opportunities for health and physical 
fitness has cost us during the war.” 
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has been able to restore not only 
the size of her fighter air force, but 
to develop an increasing number of 
new fighter planes which are tech- 
nically superior to our own. 

The Germans are still able to 
make exceedingly effective use of 
any pause in the fighting. If, for 
example, they had. had another six 
months to perfect the robot bomb 
against England, it is not pleasant 
to think what might have happened. 
Nor is it altogether agreeable to 
think now about what they would be 
able to do with these new weapons 
if they had another few months to 
produce them and improve them. 

Moreover, though the German 
army has lost an enormous number 
of men, the German population and 
the population it controls is still so 
great, and so enduring and tough, 
that there are replacements. Given 
a pause, the Germans are able to 
recruit, train and equip new divi- 
sions. 

The Germans may be as desperate 
and as fanatical as civilian observers 
have said. But we delude ourselves 
if we think that the German army 
is not now led by men of extraordi- 
nary military experience and imagi- 
nation and professional competence, 
who are capable of extracting the 
last ounce of military advantage out 
of their strategical position. 

We are pitted against a great and 
a most dangerous enemy. In the 
present battle the recuperative and 
resisting power of the strongest in- 
dustrial military power of Europe is 
locked in a death grapple with the 
strong, but new, industrial military 
power of the United States. The 
infantry bears the brunt of it, break- 
ing the way for the collision be- 
tween the two powers which, at this 
period of history, are technologically 
the strongest the world has yet seen. 

The power the Germans can ex- 
ert on a. battlefield in Europe is 
aligned against the power that we 
can exert across the ocean and over 
hundreds of miles of France. If it 
is said that the Germans have also 
an Eastern Front to defend against 
the Red Army, we must remember 
that we have another full scale war 
to carry on in the Pacific. 

If the reader of this report finds 
it somber, all I can say is that it 
is, I believe, a true report which 
he is entitled to have and very much 
needs to have. Having seen what 
Americans are enduring abroad, I 
see no reason why we, who are 
spared so much, should spare our- 
selves the realization that this is the 
greatest ordeal, the severest test of 
their courage, their resolution and of 
their spirit to which the living gen- 
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eration of Americans has yet been 
subjected. 

I found no trace of hesitation, 
doubt or faltering anywhere among 
the armies, and indeed a remorse- 
less determination to be stopped by 
nothing. But I did find wonder 
and doubt, which could become 
anger and resentment, about whether 
the civilian population really under- 
stands what this war demands of 
the men who work and fight, who 
slave and suffer in it. 

No one complained that the peo- 
ple at home were denying to the 
Army what it needs. There was, 
on the contrary, a universal convic- 
tion that the American Army is the 
best fed, best clothed, best equipped 
and the best provided with medical 
care of any army in history. 

The one thing they do not feel 
they are getting in full measure is 
a thing which cannot be produced 
in factories, but is imponderable and 
of the spirit. I know of no better 
short name for it than understand- 
ing. 

They do not feel that we do not 
think enough about the pain of bat- 
tle. If anything, the soldiers shrink 
from too much enervating civilian 
sentiment about their perils and 
their wounds. They know, too, 
from their letters how intense is the 
anguish of separation, and the anxi- 
ety of the long vigil of their families. 
What they miss is the feeling that 


in our public life we act and talk 
with a sufficient understanding of 
the magnitude—and not merely of 
the dangers—of their task. 

In this struggle of life and death, 
where some men give their lives and 
all give a part of their youth and 
of their happiness and their hopes, 
there is no reward except the honor 
and glory of being part of a great 
enterprise that will always be re- 
membered and celebrated gratefully. 

There can be no inducement and 
no repayment except the honor of 
belonging to an Army which has 
done so well its duty that it will be 
forever famous in the history of the 
world. 

Medals and ribbons for the spe- 
cially brave and efficient, provisions 
for all the soldiers when they re- 
turn, are necessary. But they are 
not sufficient. 

Nothing can be sufficient except 
the feeling now while they are 
working and fighting, and later 
when they return, that what they 
are doing will be understood, will 
have been realized, and will have 
become part of the heritage of their 
people, of the history of America. 





Mr. Lippmann’s timely and sig- 
nificant article was made avail- 
able to the FEDERATIONIST 
through the courtesy of the New 
York Herald Tribune Syndicate. 


Short Week Most Productive 


Studies of long working hours in 
twelve metal-working plants by the 
U.S. Department of Labor indicate 
that the forty-hour week and eight- 
hour day yield highest output for 
each hour worked. Hours beyond 
forty a week resulted in additional 
output—but at constantly decreasing 
efficiency and with increasing ab- 
senteeism as hours were stepped up. 

On light work employes with 
weekly schedules ranging between 
fifty-five and fifty-eight hours added 
approximately two hours of output 
for every three hours worked above 
forty-eight. In heavy work the 
ratio was about one hour’s output 
for every additional two hours 
worked. 

The results of the survey are re- 
ported in the Labor Information 
Bulletin. 

Among the plants studied, the op- 
erations varied from foundry and 
forge shop to bench operations which 
required the processing of metal 
parts weighing as little as one ounce. 

The material worked — whether 
metal, wood, leather, paper or any 





other substance—is of no great sig- 
nificance, says the Department of 
Labor. Given the same types of ex- 
ertion requirements, control over 
speed and wage incentives, the work 
performance under the same hours 
schedules will probably follow much 
the same patterns. 

The survey makes clear that there 
is no such thing as an “optimum 
hour schedule” for all of industry. 
Much depends on the type of work 
and the requirements it exacts from 
workers, the degree to which work- 
ers can control the speed of opera- 
tions and the inventives which mo- 
tivate them. 

The primary effect of lengthening 
of daily hours for workers on the 
day shift, where the five-day week 
is maintained, is to wipe out the 
midweek spurt. The. analysis of 
daily production patterns in several 
plants under a forty-hour or forty- 
eight-hour schedule shows a build- 
ing up of hourly efficiencies toward 
a peak on the third and fourth days 
of the week, with a slight drop 
thereafter, 
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United Nations Organization 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Indeed, the council of this organi- 
zation should have the right to de- 
termine if an alliance is helpful or 
harmful to the world community as 
a whole. 

The Anglo-Russian. alliance, 
signed July 12, 1941, anticipated 
the establishment of a world security 
system. But the Franco-Russian 
alliance, signed December 10, 1944, 
contains but the slightest reference 
in the preamble to the United Na- 
tions Organization and no specific 
reference to the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. It is true that General 
deGaulle, upon his return to Paris, 
indicated that the alliance should fit 
within the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. The fact remains, never- 
theless, that the absence of reference 
to the world organization is cited 
as lack of faith that the organiza- 
tion will be set up. Consequently, 
its immediate establishment is urg- 
ently required. 


Aid to Exile Governments 


Nothing would give the uncer- 
tain governments-in-exile or of the 
liberated countries a better chance 
to grow strong than participation 
in the building up of the world or- 
ganization of the future. The grand 
military strategy had to be planned 
by Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
at meetings where two or three of 
them attended, such as at Washing- 
ton, Quebec, Cairo, Teheran. Some 
decisions for the future must be 
taken by these three. If they can- 
not achieve unanimity, the outlook 
is dark indeed. 

But in planning the world organi- 
zation forty-four United Nations 
and associates will not have an ade- 
quate sense of participation if de- 
cisions are taken by three men, no 
matter how capable they are or 
worldwide their views. 

In the third place, the United Na- 
tions Organization should be cre- 
ated quickly to avoid reaction. The 
forces of reaction set in with alarm- 
ing speed. The heroism of the 
struggle for liberation gives way to 
quick disillusionment when the bat- 
tle is won. No people have had a 
more bitter experience with reaction 
after war than the American people 
had in 1919-1920, and thereafter to 
the outbreak of the present war. 
Let the United Nations Organiza- 
tion be created while the war is go- 
ing on, so that there may be no gap 
between the war and the organiza- 
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tion of the peace in which reaction 
would thrive. 

So much has already been done 
in planning the technical agencies 
of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion; so much can be taken over 
from the League of Nations system, 
such as the International Labor Or- 
ganization and the World Court; 
and so much was outlined at Dum- 
barton Oaks for the overall frame- 
work, that the statesmen should be 
able to create the United Nations 
Organization in a comparatively 
brief period of time. Assuming that 
the heads of the three Great States 
meet shortly, is it impossible that 
the United Nations conference could 
be held immediately thereafter? 

If, however, there are reasons 
which would prevent creation of 
the United Nations Organization 
in the very near future, the states- 
men should create a_ provisional 
United Nations Organization, at 
least a Council, to function in the 
interim. Indeed, the statesmen 
might follow the example of the 
Aviation Conference, which adopted 
a similar pattern. Fearing that the 
international civil aviation organiza- 
tion might require some time to set 
up, the statesmen created a pro- 
visional international civil aviation 
organization to function immediately 
and until the final organization 
could be created. 

Indeed, had a provisional United 
Nations Organization, 
or at least a Council, 
been created a year ago, 
a sense of unity among 
the United Nations and 
their associates might 
have developed which 
would have avoided the 
bad psychological situ- 
ation which now exists. 
And certain unilateral 
steps that have now 
been taken might have 
been avoided and real 
cooperativeaction taken. 

No one expects that the United 
Nations Organization will draw Ger- 
man frontiers, try German crimi- 
nals, plan the occupation of Ger- 
many, or that it will perform the 
same tasks for Japan. The job of 
dealing with our enemy is primarily 
a job for special inter-Allied ma- 
chinery. Nevertheless, the problems 
of the war cannot be completely 
dissociated from the problems of the 
peace. There will be no sharp break 
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between war and peace. The prob- 
lems of the peace concern us while 
the war is going on. There was a 
time when men thought of war and 
peace in three stages: first the war, 
then the transition period, and then, 
finally, peace. But these three 
stages do not so clearly follow each 
other. The period of transition in 
France began before French soil 
was cleared. The war will be going 
on in some parts of the world when 
others who will have lived through 
two stages will be approaching the 
third, that of peace. 

Consequently, the Organization of 
the United Nations cannot wait un- 
til peace is established throughout 
the world. Indeed, the Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations will set 
the proper atmosphere to facilitate 
settlement of the war problems. 

Second only to security is the 
need for economic and social wel- 
fare. The vast economic machinery 
which the United Nations Organi- 
zation contemplates should be estab- 
lished before the war ends; should 
be planning the future, ready to set 
its machinery in motion as nations 
are liberated and peace restored. 
Indeed, if men and women in the 
United Nations countries, particu- 
larly in the liberated countries, could 
know that worldwide machinery had 
already been created to fulfill that 
point of the Atlantic Charter which 
promises that “all the men in all 
the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want,” many 
desperate trends to the extreme left’ 
could be avoided. Without the 
United Nations Organization there 
is a vacuum in which unilateral ac- 
tion, alliances, spheres 
of influence and revolu- 
tionary movements can 
thrive. 

I repeat, I do not be- 
lieve the troubles of the 
world today are so 
much because any peo- 
ple or any statesmen 
want to play power 
politics as because, in 
the absence of the world 
organization, these na- 
tions are forced to seek 
whatever makeshift ar- 
rangements are possible. 

In the name of the men and 
women who have died and who 
will die in this war, in the name 
of their loved ones, in the name of 
all suffering humanity, an appeal 
should be addressed to the states- 
men to rise to the supreme effort 
to restore the moral unity of the 
United Nations and to solidify it 
by the immediate creation of the 
United Nations Organization. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Hugo Ernst, secretary-treasurer, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes— 
While in Lon- 
don I went about 
the city to ob- 
tain a first-hand 
view of the havoc. 
While we have 
seen many pho- 
tos of individ- 
ual buildings 
bombed out and 
of fires started 
by incendiaries, one cannot obtain 
an adequate conception of the dam- 
age wrought unless he has an op- 
portunity to cover a_ substantial 
portion of the city and see it with 
his own eyes. Not only have build- 
ings been razed but in many cases 
the impact of the bomb has left noth- 
ing but vacant spaces and holes in 
the ground where buildings used to 
stand. In the subways I saw lined 
up against the walls, and up close 
to the tracks, steel cots, three high, 
where women and children slept to 
the lullaby of the rattling trains. I 
think it would be well to send some 
of our pacifists and Anglophobes to 
London and other British towns to 
show them what war really means. 
That might jar them out of their 
complacency and their cries for a 
soft peace with Germany. 





Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War—The people of the United 
States have 
fighting for this 
nation abroad 
the most effi- 
cient, aggressive 
and powerful 
force on the 
ground, on the 
sea and in the 
air that history 
has seen. Few 
of us here at home would recognize 
the skilled, relentless fighters that 
are the product of our homes. They 
are imbued with one dominant 
thought. They want to close with 
the German, to master him and get 
this job done. As the tempo of the 
war increases and the violence of 
action is raised, the speed and 
finality of the victory will depend on 
two things—the fortitude of our sol- 
diers and the completeness of their 
supply. Of vital importance is the 
great tide of munitions flowing from 
our plants at home to our soldiers 
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in the field. There must be no 
slackening of that flow for even an 
instant. Our enemies, Germany and 
Japan, have set their standard of 
existence on military power. It is 
the one thing their twisted minds 
can recognize and measure. As 
long as they have any reason to 
believe that they can maintain a 
degree of equality in that regard, 
they will fight on—hard and tena- 
ciously. To finish this war with 
finality and speed there is only one 
sure strategy. That is for us and 
our allies to gear every resource we 
have in a final, unremitting assault 
on land, sea and in the air. The 
determination to do this is unmis- 
takably present in our men in uni- 
form. It must also be the guiding 
thought of everyone behind the lines. 


Joseph H. Ball, Senator from Min- 
nesota—Our biggest job in the 
years immedi- 
ately ahead is to 
make as sure as 
is humanly pos- 
sible that all 
citizens of this 
great democracy 
do start even in 
life, which is the 
only way they 
can have equal 
opportunities. That. means equal 
educational opportunities for all, 
without relation to financial posi- 
tion, and also health standards as 
nearly equal for all as we can make 
them. Both of these objectives 
must be sought primarily by work- 
ing with children and young people. 
It is a slow and almost impossible 
job to educate and free the mind 
of an adult individual who has 
grown up in ignorance and fear. 
Likewise, it is a slow and almost 
impossible job to give healthy bodies 
to adults if the foundation has not 
been laid in childhood. I think one 
of our dangers as we try to meet 
and solve these problems is that 
there will be too much emphasis on 
achieving economic security for 
masses of people at the expense of 
freedom for the individual. The 
people of Germany in the first years 
of the 1930s were so intent on 
achieving economic security that 
they permitted their freedom to be 
liquidated without even a fight. The 
easiest way to achieve economic se- 
curity for all would be for the gov- 





ernment to take over and operate 
all of our economic institutions. By 
certainly at this stage of human ang 
political development such a course 
inevitably would mean the liquida. 
tion of individual freedoms. 


Earl Melton, vice-president, Inter. 
national Association of Machinists— 
When victory 
comes, will la- 
bor have a voice 
in the making oj 
the peace? Or 
will labor be 
shunted aside as 
heretofore until 
needed again? 
Labor should 
have its place at 
the peace table along with the 
captains of industry, who make 
vast profits out of wars, and who 
are already vying for positions 
of advantage in the period after the 
shooting stops. We see even now, 
before hostilities cease, the big cor- 
porations planning to squeeze the 
little fellow out of competition. Our 
economy must be so planned that 
the control over production and dis- 
tribution will never again rest in the 
hands of so few individuals as has 
been the national custom in the past. 
Shall we have an army: of unem- 
ployed when our veterans return 
after victory and the nation is once 
again engaged in peacetime produc- 
tion? The manner in which indus- 
try cooperates with labor for a 
planned economy, with a wage de- 
signed to permit the worker pur- 
chasing power enough to buy the 
product that labor makes and lay 
aside something for a rainy day, will, 
in my opinion, supply the answer. 





Charles M. Hay, executive director, 
War Manpower Commission—La- 
bor baiters re- 
currently charge 
that the war ef- 
fort has been im- 
paired because 
of time lost 
through strikes. 
This is utter 
nonsense. Try 
to imagine every 
person in war 
work given thirty seconds a day to 
blow his nose. More time would 
be consumed in that process than 
has been actually lost through strikes 
in any war year. Labor and man- 
agement have worked together 
splendidly during this war. The 
nation must continue to have the 
fullest cooperation from both em- 
ployers' and labor in order to meet 
its manpower reeds. 
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>Edward I. Hannah, associate of 
Samuel Gompers and for many 
years international secretary of the 
old Union of Pavers, Rammers, 
Flaglayers, Wood Block and Brick 
Pavers, Bridge and Curbstone Set- 
ters, Asphalt Workers and Road 
Builders, died in New York City 
last month, He was 76 years old. 


>Nearly 4,000 American homes 
heard the voices of their boys in 
the service deliver greetings at 
Christmastime, thanks to the Seattle, 
Wash., Joint Council of Teamsters. 
The voices came on records made at 
Fort Lawrence, through which thou- 
sands of soldiers pass enroute to 
the various fighting fronts in the 
South Pacific. 


>A $2 weekly increase has been 
granted members of Local 165, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union, employed by the Mi-Own 
Cake Company, Paterson, N.J. 


> The New Market Steel Company, 
which makes parts for ships built at 
Bayonne, N.J., has signed its first 
union contract in twenty-five years 
—with Local 638, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers. First- 
time contracts have also been se- 
cured by the Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers from the Bradley Boiler 
Works and the McCabe Boiler 
Works, both of Newark, N.J. 


> Production workers at the Con- 
denser Corporation of America, 
South Plainfield, N.J., recently re- 
ceived checks as high as $100 each, 
representing a general wage increase 
retroactive to January, 1944. The 
workers are members of Local B- 
1041, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, 


> An agreement negotiated by the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, Lodge 304, with the Revolvator 
Company of North Bergen, N.J., 


LABOR MEWS DRIEES 


provides for one extra holiday and 
extension of the vacation period. 


> Local 690, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Spokane, Wash., 
has donated a linotype machine for 
use by soldier students in the print- 
ing class at Fort Wright. 


> Members of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, Lodge 1007, 
have won wage increases averaging 
11 cents a hour. The victorious 
workers are employed by the Belvi- 
dere, Ill., Sewing Machine Company. 


> Federal Labor Union 23222, Kali- 
spell, Mo., has reached an agree- 
ment with the Royal Milling Com- 
pany under which workers win an 
eight-cent hourly wage increase. 


> Members of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, 
Locals 825, 825-A and 825-B, have 
secured increases in pay recently. 


Members of the Women’s Trade Union League who took part in recent Chicago labor pageant 
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Poland Looks Ahead 


(Continued from Page 15) 


wrecked and ruined not only by the 
war but also by the predatory system 
introduced by the invaders. 

In spite of the difficult conditions 
under which the Polish government 
has had to work in exile, the neces- 
sity of facing these problems has 
been fully recognized by it. Two 
Ministries have been set up to pre- 
pare the plans for the most essen- 
tial work of reconstruction. 

The Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare is working on plans for re- 
construction in the field of labor and 
social insurance legislation. The 
Ministry’s plan is to reestablish the 
prewar Polish social security . sys- 
tem, still further integrating all 
forms of social insurance. 

According to the plan, all social 
risks would have to be covered by a 
single payment by the worker and by 
the employer. 

The guiding principle which in- 
spires the new proposals is not 
merely that of providing the insured 
with medical assistance and with 
means of subsistence, but first of 
all of maintaining through an ade- 
quate system of allowances the pur- 
chasing power in the hands of those 
who have lost their earning capacity 
through accident or disease, so that 
their expenditure on consumption 
should not be reduced. 

We want to avoid the absurd sit- 
uation which was so often met with 
before the war when the purchasing 
power in the hands of the consumers 
was so reduced due to relatively low 
wages and small allowances that 
stocks of industrial and agricultural 
products which couldn’t be sold at 
remunerative prices were piling up, 
with ruinous results to both indus- 
try and agriculture. 

The contracted demand for agri- 
cultural products diminished the pur- 
chasing power of the farmers and 
brought about a reduction in their 
expenditure on the consumption of 
manufactured articles, which again 
diminished the income of industrial 
workers and restricted their con- 
sumption of agricultural products. 
The vicious circle—unemployment, 
poverty, unemployment—would set 
in, as it has so many times within 
living memory. 

Within the proposed framework 
of social security legislation, the 
plans of the Ministry of Labor sug- 
gest a further integration of social 
insurance, This is designed to pro- 
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tect the worker from the ill-effects 
of uncoordinated action on the part 
of social insurance institutions. Ex- 
perience has shown that the latter, 
bent on safeguarding their funds, 
were inclined to leave the insured 
claiming certain benefits “at each 
other’s doorstep.” The existence of 
various social insurance institutions 
led to the multiplication of regula- 
tions through which the insured 
could hardly find his way. And 
administrative expenses were high. 

The integration and the centrali- 
zation of social insurance schemes 
and institutions has the further ad- 
vantage of allowing a more rational 
utilization of existing funds. 

It should, for instance, allow the 
building of hospitals out of the com- 
mon fund in poorer and less indus- 
trialized districts, thus bringing 
about a more even distribution of 
social benefits as between various 
parts of the country. 

The case of independent workers 
calls for special consideration. It 
is particularly important in agricul- 
ture, where special provisions are re- 
quired for the social security needs 
of small holders which cannot be met 
by insurance. The Polish govern- 
ment proposes extending to farmers 
free medical aid, the cost of which 
would be borne by the state. 

In this way the large masses of 
people employed on land as small 
farmers and deriving their liveli- 
hood from the cultivation of their 
own holdings, but having no means 
to cover the extraordinary expenses 
in case of illness, will receive free 
medical assistance provided by the 
state. 

The Polish government, being well 
aware of the fact that no system of 
social security, however well thought 
out, can exist without full employ- 
ment, has set up a special Ministry 
which is called upon to prepare plans 
of economic reconstruction. That 
Ministry works out its proposals in 
close collaboration with the Ministry 
of Labor and Social Welfare. Both 
Ministries endeavor to synchronize 


the reestablishment of labor and 0. 
cial insurance legislation with the 
plans of economic reconstruction, 

Before the war there were jp 
Poland large numbers of men and 
women who could not be produc. 
tively employed on account of the 
underdevelopment of Poland’s pro. 
ductive resources. It is, therefore, 
the more disturbing to us to learn, 
as we do almost every day, about 
the destruction of productive equip- 
ment wrought by the war and by the 
ruthless enemy whose declared pur- 
pose is to transform Poland into an 
economic waste. We want to build 
in Poland a system which would se- 
cure freedom, work and well-being 
to our people, who have been so se- 
verely tried in the 150 years of for- 
eign domination and, indeed, in the 
two world wars which have been 
fought so largely on Polish soil. 

We are well aware of the dif- 
ficulties which we are about to en- 
counter in our efforts to rebuild and 
further develop our shattered econ- 
omy. We know that the economic 
reconstruction of our country can- 
not be effected through our one- 
sided exertions. 

During the war we have not 
spared our blood, our toil and our 
sufferings in the common cause of 
all freedom-loving peoples. Our 
brothers and sisters have given their 
lives ungrudgingly in the struggle 
which is being waged not only for 
our own freedom, but also for the 
freedom of all nations, large or 
small, and for social justice for all 
men and women, irrespective of 
class or creed. 

We trust that when we undertake 
the task of raising our country from 
the ruins of war, we shall have the 
assistance of all those more fortu- 
nate nations with whom we stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the common 
fight for freedom. 

We want to see a Poland in which 
the right of the ordinary man and 
woman to freedom, work and a de- 
cent standard of living will stand 
supreme. We shall never permit 
special privileges for some at the 
cost of injustice to others. 

The Polish people are fighting, 
toiling and suffering for a_post- 
war Poland in which there will be 
freedom and social justice for ail. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


\o-Strike Pledge 


f Rreccge - the crisp, dry snow 
Jeanne-Marie and her brother, 
Jacques trudged homeward from 
school. 

“Tis cold,” said Jacques. 

“I am about to freeze,” replied 
his sister. “Come, let’s run to keep 
warm.” 

They skimmed 
over the frozen 
ground not un- 
like birds on the 
wing, and soon 
were banging 
breathlessly on 
the sturdy front 
door of their 
home. 

“Inside, in- 
side,” cried their 
mother as_ she 
hustled them in- 
doors. “You two 
are almost late for supper. 


Jeanne- 
Marie, help me with the last of the 


dishes for the table. Jacques, call 
your father from the study.” The 
orders rolled out as the girl and boy 
tugged at their heavy wraps. “Jac- 
ques, call the grandmother, too. 
She is in her room as usual.” 


With so much happy flurry the 
family was soon seated and a hearty 
meal was enjoyed by them. The 
roaring fire in the grate filled the 
room with merry light, and the 
warmth took every thought of chill 
from the group seated near it. 

As soon as the meal was finished, 
the frail grandmother took her com- 
fortable seat by the fireplace, and 
Jacques read to her while Jeanne- 
Marie helped her mother tidy up 
the kitchen. 

“Oh, I dislike leaving this happy 
circle,” said the father. “But it is 
an evening of importance for us all.” 

“I know, father,” said Jacques. 
“Union meeting night, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, my son. Tonight we meet, 
and I want to persuade my fellow 
workers that now is not the time to 
strike. There is too much to do. 


Our work must not stop.” 

“You have your papers, papa?” 
asked his wife as she held his coat 
to the fire to warm it. 





“Yes, the papers, the references 
and the notes I made yesterday,” he 
replied. “I have it all, and more. 
I have my mind made up that our 
union shall vote against this strike. 
We can settle our differences with- 
out it, and we can turn out more 
work when the men are settled in 
their minds about this issue. 
Good night, dear ones. I shall 
be late.” 

And so in Northern Canada 
a union man attended his un- 
nion meeting to further do his 
part toward winning the war. 


In a lazy Southern town in 
the United States two men 
and a girl wiped the perspira- 
tion from their faces. 

“Gee, it’s hot in here today,” 
said Margie. “Remember 
when we used to spend a day 

like this in the ocean ?” 

“I remember when you and Bob 
did,” said the older of the men, re- 
ferring to his son. “I sure would 
like to have him home again.” 

“And wouldn’t I, just!” said 
Margie. 

- “Are you coming to the union 
meeting tonight?” asked Bob’s 
father, Mr. Jarvis. 

“Sure thing,” replied his neigh- 
bor. “I'll see you there.” 

The three went their sepa- 
rate ways as they left their 
place of employment. 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed 
Nancy Lee, Margie’s little sis- 
ter. “Here comes Margie all 
tired out and hot. Can I fix 
her something cool to drink so 
she’ll feel better?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered her 
mother. “I want to finish get- 
ting supper on the table, so 
you help sister.” 

Margie’s smiling face was 
thanks enough for Nancy Lee as she 
sipped the delicious fruit juice. 

“Honey, this is just the thing, 
said Margie. “Now for a shower.” 

Cool and fragrant, she joined her 
family downstairs in a short time. 

“Mother, I didn’t know I could 
be so hot, nor work so hard,” said 
Margie. 


” 





Nor be so lonesome, thought her 
mother, as she caught a glimpse of 
her daughter’s face as she looked 
at the picture of Bob on the console 
table. 

“Well, honey, you can rest and 
get to bed early this evening,” her 
mother answered. 

“Oh, no. I’m going to a union 


‘meeting. Some of the folks at the 


plant who don’t really understand 
are talking about a strike. We can't 
have one. We just can’t stop work 
a minute. Not now. Our boys, 
my Bob, need us all to keep on the 
job. Oh, mother, I wish it were 
over, this war.” 

“We all do. So many of us 
feel like you do. Come, dear, let’s 
have our supper. Daddy’s out in 
the garden. Will you please call 
him, Nancy Lee? We'll have to 
start if Margie has to leave. Is Mr. 
Jarvis going to stop by for you?” 
she asked, turning back to Margie. 

“Yes. Good evening, daddy,” she 
said, kissing his sunburned face, as 
he entered the kitchen. 

“We'll have a nice crop this 
year,” he said, as he washed the 
soil from his hands. 

As the family sat at the table 
the conversation turned first to news 
of the war, and then it centered on 

talk of the pro- 
posed strike at 
the plant where 
Margie worked. 
“Tt just mustn't 
be allowed to 
happen,” Margie 
declared in con- 
clusion. 
“There’s Mr. 
aD Jarvis now,” an- 
nounced Nancy 
Lee. ‘‘Good 
night, sugar, I'll 
be asleep when 
you come home, but don’t you let 
‘em strike.” 

The young sister waved a kiss to 
Margie. 

“We won't, if we can help it, not 
this time,” replied her sister. 

“Good night all,” said Mr. Jarvis. 

“Good night,” called Margie to 
her folks. 














THE DAYS of Nazi domination and oppres- 
sion in Europe are almost over. But will the 
end of Hitlerism and its cruelties mean 
freedom from the consequences of Nazi rule 
—for the workers of the occupied countries, 
or for the workers of other countries whose 
governments have been influenced by the 
brutal Nazi philosophy? 3 

Even after the Axis has been crushed, 
freedom will not be a fact for tens of mil- 
lions of workers of Europe and Asia. 

Only strong, democratic trade union 
movements can bring to these workers in 
other lands all the rights of which they were 
deprived—or which they never had. 

Only strong, democratic trade union 


movements can assure to these people, work- 
ers like ourselves, rising standards of life 
and work without which we cannot ‘have that 
free and better world Americans are fight- 
ing and dying for on the Western Front, in 
Italy and the Pacific today. 

In the task of building strong, free and 
effective trade unions these workers nat- 
urally look to the strong and truly demo- 
cratic American Federation of Labor for 
help. To supply the aid so vitally needed, 
the A. F. of L. and its relief agency have 
set up the FREE TRADE UNION COM- 
MITTEE. A minimum of $1,000,000 is 
being raised to build and rebuild free labor 
movements abroad. Won’t you contribute? 


Support the A. F. of L.’s 
FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


iIbw Bog: 





